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RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


To the Editor o fihe Christian Observer. 


Tuere is no duty more frequently 
urged upon young divines, by their 
dder friends and brethren, than that 
of avoiding the fear of man. I tully 
admit the great necessity and pro- 
pricty of the advice, and have to re- 
gret only that a somewhat more dis- 
tinct $ pecification of the evils to be 
shut nned does not accompany the in- 
sage ion. 

‘Vhen a young clergyman, upon 
te a scene of important minis- 
terial labours, is told, that “the fear 
of mau brinecth a nae what, sir, 
s usually intended by his friend, and 

nderstood by himself, to be the full 
purport of the observation? Why, 
evidently, that he is not to shrink 
‘rom a conscientious promulgation of 
his theological principles; that he is 
boldly to rebuke vice ; that he is not 
to connive at formality or fashionable 
error; that he is to dispense to his 
parishioners “the whole counsel of 
God”? with faithfulness, and zeal, and 
simplicity ; that he is to make no 
sacrifice to the world, or to expedi- 
cncy, or to personal interest; but is 
to persist in a firm and frank avowal 
of Christian truth, not excepting the 
most unpopular and painful topics of 
his responsible vocation. 

Now, sir, all this advice is excel- 
as far as it extends: but it is not 


¥ 
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uthciently specific to meet some of 


‘Ue peculiar exigencies of the present 
times. The adviser evidently takes 
lor granted, that all the danger toa 
young divine of piety, is in the quar- 
ter of worldliness and irreligion. 


pon entering a parish where the 
Christ 
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preceding minister, from whatever 
cause, has not been faithful in preach- 
ing the Gospel in its full meaning 
and extent, this may sometimes be 
the case; but in a parish differently 
circumstanced, and where the pro. 
fession of religion is more commen, 
the advice by no means assumes a 
prov eine suffictently extensive. The 
dangers of a pious minister ostensibly 
begin with his enemies, but they fre- 
quently end with his friends ; and in 
every view of the subject, the fear o! 
inan is as often likely to bring a snare 
in the latter case as in the former. 
I*thus deduce the proposition : 
Imagine a country town or village 
in which religion, if attended to at all, 
is evidently little more than “aname 
to live while men are dead,” a “ form 
of godliness without the power.” A 
minister of active piety, we will sup- 
pose, undertakes a cure of this des 
scription, impressed as he ought to be 
with the importance of the above- 
mentioned maxim, and determined 
by the grace of God to put it into 
practice. In such a case, sir, I fully 
acknowledge that much religious 
firmness, and a strong and perma- 
nent sense of the power and presence 
of God, and the responsibility of his 
wn sacred vocation, are requisite to 
keep him fixedin this arduous reso- 
iaihae. I readily admit, while 1 
deeply regret, that the temptations of 
the world, and the desire, perhaps, of 
being acceptable to many of his re- 
spectable, though not religious, pa- 
rishioners, may have an influence on 
his mind which it will require no 
small share of Divine grace and self 
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lenlal to overcome. I freely allow 
that to be, like Milion’s aU el, faith 
ful where all around are untaiilsiul, is 
no easy task ; and that uw: the case 
under consideration there is much, 
very mnuch, to Cause an unholy { 
of man, and to render a constunt re- 
currence to the above advice highly 
desirable and saluta: jy. 

Yet, on the other band, all thege 
difficulties will usually uicet with a 
counterpoise. Setting aside, for a 
moment, the powertul influence of 
genuine piety, in raising a minister 
above the fear of irre ligious men ; 
the natural ardour of the huiman mind 
in pursuit of a favourite object, aad 
sometimes, perhaps, a sort of con- 
troversial pe rtinacity blending itself 
with really religious zeal, will pre- 
vent our young divine irom going 
over tothe enemy. ‘Tiere is a con- 
scious feeling of dignity and mianii- 
ness in speaking one’s mind, which, 
added to a desire of obtaining the 
approbation of religious friends, wall 
often add an unwented stimulus even 
to a wavering character. To many 
minds also, there is a pleasure in 
being known and spoken oi, even 
though the notice be accompanied 
with considerable marks of wonder 
and disapprobstion. In addition to 
these dubious motives, others of a 
better description will often combine 
to check the fear of man in the in- 
culcation ef religious truth. <A love 
for the Gospel, a real desire for the 
salvation of men, a hatred to the sins 
and vanities of the world, a dread of 
being found unfaithful at the last day, 
a dependence upon the Spirit of God 
for strength and assistance, will all 
- to prevent the fear of irreligious 
nen assuming much influence over 
the yer of a deeply pious young 
minister. Indeed, it 1s rather more 
usual, upon the whole, to observe 
persons of this description somewhat 
unadvised or unseasonavle fn their 
language and conduct, than abso- 
‘utely shrinking from that portion of 
“be reproach of the Cross of Chris 
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which originates in the formal and 
worldly part of their parishioners, 

But the fear of what is called * the 
religious world’? ts oftentimes a prin- 
ciple tur more dangerous and delu- 
sive. ft is much easier to sten 
ivveligious hosulity, than to guard 
against the wish of pleasing ‘those 
vbo, though pious, are septate 
and would ‘unintentionally lead thei: 
minister to peculiarities and excesses 
oi docivine and conduct by no means 
covsistent with his own personal sen- 
timents and feelings. The persecu- 
tton of ihe world usually braces the 
mind, and urges the sufferer to re. 
pose upon the bosom of his Omnipo- 
tent Saviour for protection ; but che 
car of displeasing a really religious, 
thouch somewhat hot-headed and ill- 
judge iriend, enervates the soul of 
@ minister, and renders him doubly 
suscepiivie of the attacks of ou 
spiritual enemy. 

Let us again imagine, for the sake 
of example, that a devout clergyman, 
after a few years residence in sucha 
parish as was belore described, be- 
gins to find that opposition to the 
peculiarities of the Gospel has nearly 
subsided, and that it has even become 
a respectable thing to profess asome- 
what high tone of religion. Here, 
then, the snare against which the 
young divine was more immediately 
guarded, has ceased to operate ; and 
he, perhaps, even gains credit and 
popularity by his plainness of speech 
and manliness of conduct. In the 
course of his ministerial labours he 
a8, probably, become gradually en- 
circled with a number of religious 
friends, who cherish and = animate 
him in proportion to his faithfulness 
and zeal, and who would be the first 
to observe and reprehend any degree 
of worldly concession either in his 
principles or conduct. Thus su 
rounded and supported, it is not very 
probable that he should willing! 
embitter his own peace, and wouné 
the minds of his friends, from fear 0 
those with whom he hos compat 
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sively little Kn gill and whose 
cood opinion would, D ADS, 
injure than raise his characte! 
eyes of the religious v worl. 
But, on the contrary, tf a tempta- 
on arose from the other side, as 
might easily happen, would there 
not be danver of lndiscrec! compthi- 
ance! Suppose, for exampie, that by 
any Means some of his most affec- 
donate, but least judicious friends, 
chould be drawn off from that sober- 
negs of religious views whica he had 
inculcated, to a somewhat overstated 
and ill-balanced system of doctrines. 
Jmarine that a whisper should begin 
o prevail, that the minister to whose 
hours, under the Divine blessing, 
he whole parish were indebted for 
iicir religious knowledge and piety, 
was by no means daly acquainted with 
ic higher mysteries of the Gospel; 
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ig that alt hough a sincere Christian 
imself, his preaching was fit only 
for “pabes,’’? and did not furnish nu- 


‘iment sufficient for the more ac- 
vanced believer. Fierce, sir, is a case 
in which the fear of man is especially 


ikely to bring a snare-——a case, how- 


ever, not always taken inte the ac- 
count of those who warn the young 
minister against improper compli- 


wiccs. 


A clergymen cf picty can 
submit 


to Le censured by t! 


seereo ts 
© 3PYTeile- 


vious; he can forgive the snecrs of 


the formal; he does not feel laclined 


to recede a single step for the P crse- 
cuuions of the pee C sanul) it >» be 
iuld by his own children in the fa ‘ith, 


and to whom he} aes gins © crown 
of rejolcingy’ that he has withheld 
rom them the riches of the Gospel 


wd been unfaithful to his trust, 
merely because he has not entered 
into some unhallowcd speculations 


"hich may have seduced a part of 
his flock, is a charee so painful and 
severe, as to require 10 small share 
‘I wisdom and fortitude, as well as 
! Christian meekness, to enable him 
“endure its weight. ‘To ind some 

“vcn of bis more advanced converts 
Veung on anew system, and pity. 
'® bir for the sume. | 
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an acute trial to the constancy of the 
most steady pastor. It is no easy 
thing so far to overcome the fear ol 
map as to yield nothing to mistaken 
plety, to the most tender reproaches, 
and the tnost conscientious but mis- 
tuken solicitations. 

1 fully believe that it Is a fear ef 
What is usually called the religious 
world, far more than a paramount 
feeling of duty, that has induces 
many pious young miinisters of the 
prescntage to adapta style of preach. 
ing and conversation, which, though 
hot perhaps substantially false, yet 
greatly transgresses the sobriety o! 
scriptural instruction. A = muniste: 
whom the fear of owe class of men 
could not render pharisaical or legal 
in his preaching, may, by the fear of 
another class, be driven to the very 
verge of Antinomianism. If once 
the dread of his fellow-creatures pre- 
vails, he has Jost his independence 
of character, and must be content in 
future to veer about with every 
“wind ef doctrine” that happens to 
prevail among his people. 

I would not wish, sir, to have the 
tenor of these remarks so far mistaken 
as to Imply a supposition that the 
world has, in this or any other age, 
ceased to oppose scriptural views in 
religion; and that, therefore, a young 
divine has to guard only, or ever 
chiefly, against the excesses of its 
professed friends. I believe dor4 
dangers to exist in undiminished 
cnergy, but that the latter is, In many 

places, really on the increase. | 
m igh t, enees d, have said the forme: 
also, notwithstan ding all the Increas- 
yr piety we exists among us. 
Indeed, that very extension of piety 
which has been just mentioned, may, 
verhaps. be the cause of this; fo: 
when religion was scarcely to be 
scen, except at a distance, men did 
net think enough of it actively to 
hate it, and even treated it with a 
sort of awful veneration and respect. 
But in proportion as the subyect i: 
brought nearer home, and men 
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cxample of others, to make a choice, 
religion, if it do not win their affec- 
tions, will almost inevitably alienate 
them. The courtesics of society, and 
the increased liberalityand indifference 
of the age, may render such persons 
silent and apparently neutral ; but in 
their hearts they will still remain 
positively and vehemently hostile. 

Kar, therefore, from thinking that 
the * Cross of Christ” is less disliked 
by the world than in former days, I 
imagine that in many cases the odi- 
um attached to it may really have 
increased. Wedo not, indeed, hear 
of open persecution; but this does 
not exuctly decide the point, since 
much of the obloquy attached to cer- 
tain religious individuals of the last 
century was adventitious and not 
necessary, arising full as often from 
circumstances which I am notanxious 
to mention, as from simple and un- 
affected piety. It is true that genu- 
ine religion, under all its modifica- 
‘ions, has to oppose the Constant ag- 
eressions of a sinful world; but in 
former days this opposition appears 
to have been excited chiefly by un- 
popular modifications and adventi. 
tious adjuncts; whereas now, if I 
mistake not, it takes fire at religion 
itself. An hypothesis will, perhaps, 
convey my idea better than an ab- 
stract proposition. 

Suppose then, sir, that in the mid- 
die of the last century, or at any 
previous period,a minister of carnest 
piety and devotional habits had cn- 
rered upon a cure of souls, and be- 
cun, aS of course he would, to exert 


himself for the spiritual welfare of 


his parishioners, what would probably 
have been the mode in which his 
labours would be received ? I amnot 
so ignorant of Scripture or the hu- 
man heart, as to suppose that he 
would immediately have effected a 
general change of character among 
his hearers ; but I imagine that, proe 
vided he was free from an innovating 
or controversial spirit, he would have 

secured veneration and esteem even 
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from those who were least benefited 
by his pious exertions. His piet 

as fiicty, and unconnected with pecu- 
liaritics in coctring or manner, would 
have been an object of respect rather 
than suspicion. The presumption 
would at least have been in his fy. 
vour; and his parishioners, witness. 
ing his holiness of conduct, would 
have been heard to inform their 
neighbours “what a good man had 
come amon@st them ;’’ and as long 
as he adhered stedfastly to the doc. 
trines and discipline of his church, 
neither his brethren nor his flock 
would have thought of insinuating 
more to his prejudice than that he 
was too much of a saint for the pre. 
sent evil world. 

But, I would beg leave to ask, 
whether this is the case at present? 
Does a really zealous and pious 
minister, characterised as he may be 
both by prudence and affection, enter 
a parish under the same favourable 
auspices? U fear not: every sign of 
activity and devotion in his profession 
is, in the eves of the world, a pre 
sumption rather against him than for 
him. An carnest mode of preachivg, 
and a serious tecling of responsibilit y 
in his awful vocation, will be more 
likely to invalidate than confirm his 
character for orthodoxy and Church- 
of-England principles. ‘To speal 
plainly, an idea has become current, 
that althouch an overtly profligate 
minister is bad, yet a Methodist (i 
you will allow me to use this stupid 
ly-applied term) is infinitely worse; 
anda Methodist almost every ministe! 
must at present be content to be col: 
sidered, who exhibits any peculiar 
degree of anxiety for the spiritual 
welfare of his parishioners. Piety 
and Methedism having been thus 
injuriously identifed, the appearance 
of the former is almost sure to mec! 
with that opposition which, in forme: 
days, was applied exclusively to the 
latter. 

In tag to these remarks, I she! 
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sition, both with respect to the pre- 
sent and the past, is equally incon- 
sistent with facts. I shall be pointed, 
on the one hand, to a hundred narra- 
tives and anecdotes of the sufferings 
and persecutions of individuals dur- 
ing the last century; and shall, on 
the other, be triumphantly informed 
of the universal liberty which per- 
sons Of all persuasions at present so 
happily enjoy. But, sir, all this 
proves bothing to the purpose, unless 
itcan be Shewn that these persecu- 
tious were entirely * for righteous- 
ness sake 3” and that the absence of 
them, at the present moment, arises 
clely {vom the increased regard to 
ue religion: neither of which I 
conceive to be strictly true. 

I should, perhaps, have expressed 
my meaning most clearly if I had 
said that, ainongst clergymen of 
equal piety, some will meet with 
more and some with less opposition 
sow thanin former times. The man 
who mixes up a considerable portion 
of justly offensive matter with his 
religion, will find his condition in 
society more tolerable now than in 
the last century; whilst another of 
equal piety, combined with modera- 
ion and good sense and urbanity 
and a freedom from all peculiarities 
of manner and of language, will be 
relatively worse. It is true, that 
the former will still meet with more 
positive odium than the latter, but 
comparatively the quantity will be 
less. The reason of each of these 
cflects is evident. The dislike to 
the actual piety of each class, remains 
much the same as it was before ; 
but the superadded dislike attached 
‘o the exceptionable peculiarities of 
‘he one, is too often uncandidly di- 
vided between both, and thus the 
wrmer balance is destroyed. The 
not or eccentric partisan 1s less 
assailed now than formerly ; —parily, 
because the diffusion of religion 
amongst a Jarge class of the com- 
munity has disposed them to forgive 
“ag ¢ven encourage individuals who, 
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at heart, and are actively concerned 
for the salvation of men; and partly 
because those who have no con- 
scientious feeling of this kind, are 
legally prevented from interfering 
in a hostile manner on the subject ;— 
to which it might be added, that the 
more frequent recurrence of the 
fact prevents its exciting that degree 
ot notice which is necessary to pub. 
lic opposition. But, on the contra- 
ry, the humble, faithful, unosteota- 
tious, peaceful minister of Christ 
usually meets with a degree of sus- 
picion from the world which, in 
former times, would not have failen 
to his lot. He has to bear, not only 
the natural dislike which multitudes 
always feel towards genuine piety, 
even when accompanied with the 
most pleasing and amiable associa- 
tions, but also the peculiar oppro- 
brium which has been accidentally 
or maltgnantly connected with it. 
He is punished for the faults of 
otters as wellas his own. An asso- 
ciated feeling in the public mind has 
sophisticated the judgment, and 
raised suspicions where there was 
not the least ground for their en- 
tertainment. Methodism, so called, 
being considered by a large party 
as the great object to be avoided, 
the first fear excited at the entrance 
of a young minister into a parish is, 
lest he should prove to be a person 
of that description. Even impiety 
is sometimes, I fear, considered as 
a good exchange for Methodism. 

I really, sir, dislike exceptionable 
peculiarities ina theologian as much 
as you or any other man can do; but, 
in the present day, and amongst a 
certain class of persons, one knows 
not what may or may not be con- 
strued into Methodism. I never 
could have suspected @ firitori, that 
to distribute the Scriptures without 
note or comment was methodistic, 
yet such I now find to be considere< 
the fact. I have known a clergy- 
tnan suspected for a Methodist be- 
cause he made a remark in pubii 


ric! ate: anor tee : 
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Deist would have been ready to 
adrait. A lady of my acquaintance 
was advised to refrain from attending 
the daily public prayers of a noigh- 
bouring church, because such a pro- 
eceding meht procure ber the ap- 
pellation of a Methodist. On reading 
several of the titles to the tracts ol 
the Society for promoting Chrisiian 
Knowledge to different persons, | 
have been instantiy and prampuy 
told they were mnethodistic 3 and 
upon explaining the  respectibie 
source from which they were de- 
rived, have received jiov answer— 
© Things are now altered: chureh- 
men must not usc the samme languace 
now which they did formerly, be- 
cause the people are disposed to 
Methodism.” [half a CEnUIry 200, 
an carnest and affectionate sermon 
procured approbation even where it 
was not followed by conviction and 
amendment. Men took for cranted 


that the minister was pe ini aud or- 
thedox in making the appeel, even 
though they might not tec! inclined 


to attend to it. In sach cases, they 
did not suspect their clergyman, but 
themselves. But now it is comsicer- 
ed, especially in the upper classes, 

a respectable way of silencing cie’s 
conscience, to charge the bearer of 
al] ungrateful dings of a religious 
kind with being a Sectary or Metio- 
“ist, and every thing uttered from 
ye pulpit, that is calculated to arouse 
ud affect the hearers, as being 
miethodistte 

The drift, sir, of these remarks, 
you will perceive, is to prove, thit 
tic eflence of the Cross has by no 
mcans ceased; and that, conseguent- 
iv, there is stillas much need as ever 
to guard the young divine avainst the 
fear of nnan ta the ardin: ary aecepia- 
tion ofthe term. But having ubyved 
this, we must not forget that dicre 
is also, as beforc-mentioned, a daprer 
from another class of persons; so 
thatthe advice, io order to be effec- 
ual for his guidance, ought to as- 
cume the most extensive range. It 


not inane case anly. but in eyery 


case, that “ the fear of man bringeth 
a snare.’ A minister must neither 
be too high in docirine because his 
friends are too high, nor too low 
because they are eho ; but acting 
from a humble sense of duty, and g 

dependence upon the Divine protec. 
tion and instruction, must firmly 
persist Ip living above either the 
frowns or smifes of man, remem. 
berine that ‘sone is our Master, 
even Christ.’ | 


a 
to Cre Biditer of the Ciristian Observey, 
Wuen T wrote the Note on Actes 
Vili, $S—_17, quoted by your corres: 
pondent, OLD CHURCH.(No, for Jany- 
ry, p. 7,) 1 most decidedly thouchs, 
ee the Samathans spoken of were 
revenerated befare they were baptiz 
cd, apd not at thelr baptism: and 
efier all tnat has been since written 
cn the subject, 1 suli think 
cause the profession mace er impli- 
ed in baptism, was such, that unre- 
eencrate persons coud not make it 
with eznceritZy 3 they could not * have 
the unswer of a good conscience to- 
wards God” in this important trans- 
action. I suppose that Philip ad- 
ministered baptism as rightly to 
Simon Magus as to the other Sama- 
ritans: did he then, as a believer, 
partake of the regenerating, anc 
sunclifying, and ¢ ct lifiu- 

ences of the Holy Spirit? 

even Hooker site s, that “ sacra. 
mcnis contain in themselves no — 
force or efficacy: they are not fhis- 
cel but merad instruments of “a Va- 
tion, duties of service and worship, 
which unless we perform as the 
Author of Grace requireth, they 
are unprofitable.” (5 LB. Sect. 57 
ce. Polity.) 

Bishop Burnet also says; “We 
Jook on all sacramental actions ¢5 
veceptabie to God, only with regar 
to the temper and the inward acts Oo. 
the person to whom they are applied, 
and canpot consider them as medi 
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son to whom they are applied co- 

operates with them or not.?’ (Art. 

5 ane } cannot but be of upinios ‘ that 
your correspondent would prove 

olheé ipou i courco Ww rite rs, he 

ro Duck beyoud t the 

he church 

vhich was Older than that era, but 

ys oithe Apostles. 

Iam, &e. 

T. SCOTT. 
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— 
iu the Kditor of the Christian Observer. 
IuavE been a member of the So- 
ciety fer promoting Christian Know- 
ledge about eight years, but my 
occupation has not enabled me to do 
more than give it my pecunlary aid. 
[ have recently been disturbed by 
reading, im the Commentary upon 
ihe Bible, now publishing under the 
authority of the Society, the follow- 

ge passage t— 
“Our translation of this passage 
nde x1, 8.,) Zor by grace are ye 


saved through faith; and that not of 


yourselves, itts the gift of God, is a 
ithe ambiguous and many people 
have unhaffitly concluded from it 
that faith is the gift of God; a gift, 
imean,tn some fteculiar sense ; such 
aviftasis not vouchsafed to mankind 
m general, like the gift of reason, ow 
any other common Glessing.”’ 

This “unhappy” conclusion, which 
the Society’s Commentary laments, 
Iwas led into by the kind care ofa 
tender mother, who early taught me 
the Catechism of our church; and 
the part that convinced me that faith 
snd every spiritual biessiag were 

gifis was this: 

“My good cbild, know this, that 
thou art not able to do these things 
of thyself, nor to walk In the com- 

handments of God, and to serve 
hin without his special grace, which 
‘hon must learn at all times to call 
ov by diligent prayer.’ 

Since my childhood, I learnt in 
our Prayer. book, that “ the condition 
of man an rthe fall of Adam is such 
Mat cannot turn and = prepare 


tiine of 
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himself by Aés own natural strengt/: 
and good works, to faith and calling 
upon God.” Besides which, I find 
the Liturgy full of this doctrine— 
oraver aiter prayer being plain peti- 
tions for Divine assistance. “ Grane 
that by thy holy inspiration we may 
hink those things that be good, &c.” 
‘Grant tiiat they nyay both perceive 
and know what things they ought 
to do, and may have grace and power 
faithfully to fuliil the same, &c.” 
we may receive 
aie benetit (the sa- 
crifice for sins) &e.’* “ Give unto 
us increase of fai‘h, &c.”? “ That it 
may please thee to give us true re- 
pentance.” “ Grant us $0 perfectly 
to believe in thy Son Jesus Christ.” 
us perfectly to know thy 
Son Jesus Christ, to be the way, the 
truth, &c.”? ** We give thee humble 
thanks for that thou hast vouchsafed 
to ca/l us to the knowledge of thy 
erage and faith in thee.” 

I must copy a great part of the 
Liturgy, to insert a// the passages 
béaring on this point. I am not now 
labouring to shew that the doctrine 
sanctioned by the Society for pro- 
moting Christian Kn owledge is un. 
scriptural and a false inference from 
the text: if it is shewn to be subver- 
sive of the doctrine of the Establish- 
ed Church, I conceive it to be the 
duty of our spiritual rulers to step 
forward and save it from the hereti- 
cal views now sent forth into the 
world, under the sanction (doubtless 
unwittin me of this Society. That 
it 3s unscriptural is plain to the 
meancst capacity who studies his 
Bible, and who, instead of the falli 
ble opinions of mortals, seeks (as 
directed bv onr Catechism) the 
“special grace” of God to direct 
him into the 
of the trath, 

I hone ¢ udappy ¢ onclasion,’’ 
(viz. that (ach isthe gift of God— 
Aspeciai gilt to be calied for earnest- 
ly by prayer. will never be expunged 


from the doe ures while it stands 
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there, the Prayer-book will be an 
excellent antidote to the opinions 
expressed in the commentary in 
question ; and I would humbly suc- 
rest that, from a regard to the Ks- 
tablished Church, at least this Bible 
shall not be circulated without the 
Book of Common Prayer. 
A LAYMAN. 
— 

To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
[very attentive reader of the Old 
Testament, must have been struck 
with the obscurity of the 14th verse 
of the 22d chapter of Genesis. As 
the passage has attracted consicdera- 
ble notice, and no Satisfactory solu- 
tion of the difficulties attending it 
has vet appeared, at least as far as 
my limited reading extends, I shall 
make no apology for troubling you 
with a few remarks upon it. My 
object isto shew that our authorized 
version of the passage is incorrect, 
and to propose in its stead one more 
intelligible. The passage is as fol- 
jows:— And Abraham called the 
name of that place Jehovah-jireh; 
as it is said tothis day, In the mount 
of the Lord it shall be seen.” 

‘6 Now, sir. I would ask, what cen- 
sistent meaning is It possible to ex- 
tract from these expressions ? What 
shall be seen in the mount of the 
Lord? When the transactions of the 
day were ended, nothing more re- 
mained to be either done or scen, 
and therefere it seems improbable 
that a name should have been give 
to the place, from the expectation of 
any future event. I would also ob- 
serve, that the word sya of the ori- 
ginal is translated Ina manner alto- 
wether unwarranted : syn must always 
inean “* this day,” or® ¢to.day ;”’ anc if 
the author of the Book of Genes's 
had intended to say “ro this day,” 
he would have written ayn 

I shall first quote the whole pas- 
sage in the Hebrew, and then sub. 
ioin what I conceive to be the true 
version. 


OG Gen, XXIl. 14. 
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“ And Abraham calied the name of 
that place Jehovah-jireh ; because, 
said he, this day in the mountain 
the Lord hath provided.” 

In this version, sir, you will ob. 
serve that I have given to the future 
verb axy the signification of a pre. 
terite ; which I conceive to be tully 
justified, in the first instance of its 
occurrence, by the vau which stands 
at the beginning of the sentence, and 
in the second instance, by the word 
we going before it, which has the 
Same power as the vau to convert 
the future tense into a preterite. 

The advantage of this version 
above the authorized one must, | 
think, be obvious. Of the transac. 
tions which took place on that day 
(on the mountain of Moriah,) the 
most interesting to the feelings of 
the Patriarch must undoubtedly haye 
been, that at the moment, when he 
was about to become the executioner 
of his beloved and only son, the Lord 
interfered, and provided a ram to be 
offered up in his stead. It was 
therefore most natural that he should 
rive to the place a name connected 
with so touching a recoilection. 

As a parallel instance, I might 
adduce that of Leah, at the latter 
end of the 29th chapter, giving to 
her three sons in succession, names 
sugmested by the circumstances ol 
their birth, and intended to comme- 
morate the gracious interposition of 
Heaven tosofiten her sorrows. The 
word mx occurs In the sense of pro- 
viding in the 8.h verse of the same 
chapter (22d,) and seems to point 
out its true meaning in the 14th. 

The Septuagint version of tie 
passage In question, secms singus 
Jarly loose and inconsistent. In 
one place they translate Jehovah- 
Jireh  xupias another 
ofey. The latter interpretation 1s 
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the better of the two, but does no 
history; for Je 
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1817. | On the depressing Effects 
yovah himself did not appear: it 
yas only his angel, 
H. S. 
—_— 

To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
Jr all the afflictions by which it 
pleases the all-wise Parent of the 
universe to try the faith of his peo- 
ple, none perhaps, to a mind that 
has ever known the pleasure of 
— intellectual pursuit, or of 
active employment, is more difficult 
‘endure than lingering and hope- 
iess indisposition. Violent illness 
eyters not into Comparison with it: 
the shock, the pain, the danger, and 
‘he anxiety these create, engross 
‘se mind and sustain the spirits. 
ut we get used to see others sut- 
‘er; when the case is remediless, 
nd no immediate apprehension of 
lange: exists, interest ceases: we 
even wonder that privatioas and 
restrictions to which we are become 
cccustomed, the necessity of which 
$ $0 obvious, should continue to be 
‘elt; and attention flags at the time 
when it is most needed. Nor is the 
lea correct, that spiritual joy is 
usually the accompaniment of 1ll- 
health : the reverse is more frequent- 
‘ythe case ; and disqualified, inagreat 
degree, for spiritual or intellectual 
cmployments—unable to attend to 
‘hose duties, or make those exer- 
ions, Which in depression of spirits 
unattended with bodily disease, 
‘ough painful, are commonly salu- 
ary, the mind is left to aggravate 
‘s Calamity by poring upon it. It 
perceives its faculties weakened, the 
“spirits prompt to undertake, and 
lot scon spent, though in an arduous 
ask, the powers of fancy and strong 
‘hought” lost; its ability for giving, 
almost for receiving pleasure, va- 
‘shed; it feels itself a burden rather 
‘Gured, than desired in society. 
Amistaken pride suppresses, as far 
possible, every indication of what 
34 What escapes is atiri- 

: to imagination or peevish ness, 
ny i-understood or misconstru- 
christ. Obsery. No. 1&3. 
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ed, meets perhaps with little atten: 
tion. Lhe mind dwells exclusively 
on what it considers unkindness, but 
which is in reality nothing more 
than ignorance or inconsideration : 
it becomes tumultuated ; spiritual 
considerations are unregarded ; “ ali 
men are liars”’ is the feeling towards 
our fellow-mortals ; and, “is it good 
unto thee that thou shouldest op- 
press, that thou shouldest despise 
the work of thine hands?” towards 
God. O what may not the voice of 
friendship and compassion, in this 
morbid and unjustifiable, but pitiable 
state, effect! “ A good word maketh 
the heart glad ;’” and in such a situa= 
tion it will be deepiy telt : deep sinks 
the shower into the sofiened earth. 

None but they who have experienced 
it ;——they who for sad wanton: and 
months, and years have known what 
itis to feel the depression arising 
from wearing and continued sick- 
nesg—the painful sense of useless- 
ness and dependence—one melan- 
choly day succeeding another—no 
capability of cheering, invigorating 
exertion to change the current of 
thought, or quicken the flow of 
ideas ;—can be aware how much and 
for how long a time, a kind wish, a 
cheering expression will be felt; nor 
the chilling depressing effect of 
neglect on the part ef those to whom 
the mind has turned with the fond 
hope of sympathy and consolation. 
This confirms every gloomy idea 
before entertained: it brings convic- 
tion to the mind, that it is no lonver 
able to fulfil its part in the social 
compact—that what zs granted, is 
rranted solely on the score of com- 
passion. Painful conclusions. slowly 
and reluctantly admitted! Rumina- 
tions upon the neglect of others, how- 
ever, can have no other effect than 
that of embittering and agitating the 
mind. Relief can be obtained only 
by rising completely above this 
world—by faith in that reviving de- 
claration, “The sufferings of this 
present time are not worthy to be 
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compared with the glory that shall 
be revealed.”? Active services have 
their reward even in this fife, wate 
quiet unobtrusive resiznation thoueh 
far more difficult, 1s so obviously a 
duty that it often passes unnoticed, 
But let not the sufiercr repine : * his 
Witness Is in heaven, and his record 
ov high 2” 

men only, but to angels.” I 
found more relict, in hours of dejec- 
tion, arising irom 
ty, by ascending to the original pur- 
pose of creation ;—- lor thy pleasure 
they are, and were created ;’’ “I have 
tormed thee for myself, to shew forth 
my praise;”? than trom any other 
consideration. How man, who * In 
his best estate is altopether vanity,” 


“he is a speciacie ict to 


lave 


° amen " *y)} 5 
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should ever answer this great end of 


his being, is to us incomprehensible ; 
but when we contemplate the infinite 
distance between the creature and 
the Creator, the petty difiercnces 
between man and man vanish. ‘The 
wonderful view which the Book of 
job presents of the transactions of 
the unseen world may well induce 
us to belicve, that in trials the pur- 
poses of which are hidden from us, 
the grace of God is to be displayed 
in-us before these invisible specta- 
tors. Every dispensation is unques- 
tionably intended to promote the 
spiritual good of God’s children, as 
well as to magnify the power of his 
grace, as Job was humbled and con- 
vinced of self-righteousness, at the 
very time when he was glorifying 
God by his conduct under sufferiisg ; 
and under this assurance we might 
well be contented to acquiesce in 
iis sovereign will: but long conti. 
nued afflictions demand every conse- 
lation that can be offered, and I 
hardly know of one more powerful 
ihan this idea presents. Impatience 
and rebellion, however, reb it of all 
its sweetness. An unsubmissive 
repining spirit renders afiliction in- 
colcrable : it deprives the soul ef the 
intended benefit, and takes from God 
the glory. I know the task ts bard: 
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will arise when the Lord thus ties 
the heart, and convinces it of the 
weakness of its faith and love ang 
trust; but utterance at least may be 
dented to complaint, and prayer is q 
never fatiing reluge. ** Save, Lord; 
We perish,” in the flercest storm 
that can assail the soul, will reach 
lis ear who was in all points 
tempted like as we are.” 

But should the neglect of friends 
in suca an hour as this argravate the 
distress? The duty of the afflicted 
under the most overwhelming cir- 
cumstances remains unaltered, but 
is also cleariy marked. 
* Remember them that are in adver- 
sity, as being yourselves also in the 
budy.’? | was sick, and ye visited 
inc.” Ye that are strong, ought 
to bear the infirmities of the weak, 
and not to filease yourselves.” It may 
be more avreeable to flesh and blood 
to visit the rejoicing and triumphant, 
than the tempted Christian. Paul 
felt it) when he said, “that I may be 
comforted by the mutual faith, both 
of you and me,” but he also says, 
“Comfort the feeble-minded; sup- 
pert the weak.’? ‘ They cannoi 
recompense thee, but thou shalt be 
recompensed at the resurrection o! 
the just.” 
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ON GRACE AT MEALS. 


THe circumstance that no syste 
matical and regular code of ethics 
is laid down in the holy Scriptures; 
instead of presenting any real dif 
ficulty to the honest inquirer wh¢ 
wishes to make them “a lamp uD 
to his feet,” in fact facilitates his 
researches. So infinitely varied are 
the questions of duty which cal. 
for a practical solution, that Ne 
body of rules for particular cases 
however voluminous, would have 
met every demand, The superio! 
excellency of the Bible as a ruc 
life consists In tie pericction 
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universality of those principles which 
may | be applied to every conceivable 


vamety of circumstances by a casuist 
si bent upon discovering the 
ruth. Phey are like the standard 


veirhts and measures, which, though 
comparatively few In angi m y 


Le gsed i! } th c WwW idest rant re of ¢ Cue 
og yn, and ave equally subservient to 
he ynost sublime discoveries of the 


‘seman of business. Having made 
tis allusion, I cannot belp being 
crawh on by it, though a Hittle from 
my polnt, to express a joyful hope, 
that, avai ver little progress has 
‘een hitherto made towards the es- 
ublishment of that desideratum in 
tistics, an universal standard of 
weights and measures, we are mak- 
ryapid strides towards a consum- 
yauion Much more devoutly to be 
wished for—the dissemination of the 
bible, to formthe manual of the mo- 
nl and religious Casuist In every 
exion and corner of the globe. 

i have mentioned the minute ap- 
lication of seriptural principics, with 
iview to Calling the attention of the 
eaders of the Christian Observer to 

viect, the importance of which is 
ity L think, in general duly appre- 
laccd ; namely, the mode of saying 
race at meals. 


The propriety of the custom itself 


»so obvious, that I did not mean 
ven to have touched upon it; but in 
isc this paper should chance to 
tthe eye of any one, who has 
nin | led, by the seductive eee 
\ conformity, to adopt the too-prev: 
cit, godless, and indecent ae 
(entirely omitting it, I will point 
wut a few passages in Scripture 
which bear directly on the point. 
‘Yor every creature of God is good, 
in nothing to be refused, if zt be 
‘ceived with thanksgiving : for it Is 


sanctified by the word of God and 


Draver.? 1 Tim.iv. 5,6. % For, if 


‘by grace bea partaker, why am I 
MI spoken of for that for which I 
vive thanks? Whether therefore ye 


i] ined rand the minute details of 


eat, ov drink, or whatsoever ye do, 
do all to the glory of God.’? i Cor, 
x. 30, S51. Contrast a mocern parly 
of those who* professand call them- 
selves rie oemp sitting down to 
their abundant table with Jess thank- 
fulness and no more ceremony, than 
heir oxen go to the aes with the 
following truly, Chrisulan sketch 
“6 And ley continuing ily with one 
accord in the temple, at nd bre aking 
bread fiom ave e to enanie did eat 
their meat Wilh gladn "SS ANG Sib 
ness of heart ; ; praising G ad, anc 
having favour with all the people 
Acts ii. 46, 47.—If these cxample: 
donot suffice, go to Pitcairn’s Island, 
and be put to shame by the descen. 
dants of the mutineers of the Bounty. 
The days, alas! are hot gone by, in 
Which God might wel exclaim, 
‘The ox knoweth his owner, and the 
ass his master’s crib; but Israel 
doth net know, my people doth not 
consider.”’ Isa, i. 3. 

Bit while the decided negicct of 
this duty characterises the most de- 
voted worshippers of Fashion, that 
ereat Dagon of a still idolatrous 
world; its indecorous, irreverent. 
and consequently very Insvuflicien: 
performance is to be attributed to a 
far more numerous Class in socicty. 
There is little to choose between that 
forgetiulness of God, which takes 
the good things he gives without a 
word of acknowledgment, and that 
which scems to think three words, 
mumbled over as hastily and indis. 
tinctly as possible, an adequate token 
of respecttul gratitude. Like every 
other form, where it is a form only, 
it is but a mockery of Him to whom 
it is offered, and more likely to bring 
down a curse than a blessing on 
those who “draw nigh unto him 
with their lips, while their hearts are 
far from him.’ The use of God’s 
name in this way, instead of being an 
exercise of the Christian grace of 
thankfulness, is a direct breach of 
one of his Commandments, and a 
symptom of thoughtless impiety 
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To him, whose mind is really touch- 
ed witha lively sense of his daily 
oblivations to that bountiful Giver of 
all blessings, who “crowneth the 
year with lis goodness,” who * open- 
eth his band, and satisfieth the desire 
of every living thing,” there is some- 
thing po arly painful in hearing 
words, calculated to awaken and ex- 
press this f{celing, uttered in a tone 
of indifference which scaree!ly ac- 
companics the most cursory remark, 
and in so basty and careless a man- 
per, that this act of thanksgiving to 
the Aimighty does not perhaps ar- 
rest the attention of one half of the 
party im whose name it is offered. It 
.s offensive to such an one te scea 
company stand up, without a single 
exception, to drink the heahh of 
some distinguished individual (an 
occurrence witnessed at all our pub- 
ic dinners) while the few, who rise 
up here and there, when grace ts 
said, to mark their reverence tor the 
King of kings, are stared at perhaps, 
and recarded as precise Puritans. 
One of the strong pleas, by which 
we justify the steps taken by our 
church at the period of the Reforma- 
tion, is the absoijute Impossibility, hu- 
manly speaking, of the worship of 
the church, as it was then conduct- 
ed, being a generally spiritual wor. 
ship. Some pious souls, no doubt, 
nade it the vehicle of genuine aspi- 
rations aiter the Deity; but to the 
‘-reater part of those who heara It, it 
was perlect!y unintelligible,and con- 
sequently, as far as they were con- 
cerned, a mecre hieless and empty 
torm. Let us take care lest our 
lally practice prove, that we main- 
‘atin In our houses an abese which we 
nrofess to have corrected in our 
1 ii seer Vh ace” the words used 
nalanguage which al! can under- 
stand, little is sate by that if but a 
small portion of the company can 
ear them. 
Not to mulliply words on a sim- 
ie question, I would only request 
fase Who may honour these remarks 
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their habits in- this point (and as 
datiy habits they are very Important) 
ure such as muy give them a com. 
fortable evidence, that t icy are feel. 
Iyery Cc ouvince d that Cod} a Spi rit, 
ahd requireth them that worship bim 
to worsbip bim in) spirit and In 
truth’? “Phoughb the form and mode 
of saying grace are not precisely 
dictated in the Bible, we may surely 
learn by the fairest inferences from 


that hoiy guide, that to give this act ) 
any real efficacy, the manner of him @ 
who speaks must be devout and re- 
verent, and sufficiently marked to 
command the attention of the whole 
company ; that his tone should be | 
such us to shew, that the heart ac- 
companies the lips; and that his ex- | 
pressions should characterise the | 
thanksetvine of a Christian, 
Mis 3. i 
——— 
Po the 3 or of the Christran Observer. t 
Twas ately struck with a passage in ! 
Dr. Owen’s Xorsoroyie, Which appear- 
ed to have a remarkable application | 
to the Antinomlan spirit of certain 
professors of religion. In speaking \ 
of some of the first heretics of the | 
church, he observes: ‘Instead of ‘ 


Christ, and God in him reconciling 

the world to himself, and the obe- | 

dience of faith thereon according to the 

Gosficl, they introduced endless fa- 

bles which practically issued in this, t 

—- Christ was such an emanation 
flight and knowledge In them as 


a them perfect; that is, it took ¢ 
away all differences of good and evil, c 
wud gave them liberty to do what , 
they pleased, without sense of sin or J 
jones of punishment. This was ( 
the first way that Satan attempted D 





the faith of the church ; namely, by 
substituting @ perfecting light and 
tnowledge, in the room of the person 
of Christ; and for aught I know, 1 i 
MAY BE ONE OF THE LAST WAYS 


WHEREBY HE WiLL EN NDEAVOUR THF i 
W 

ACCOMPLISHMENT OF THE SAME Dk. 7 
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am, Sir, vour’s, &c. 
pAIcus 
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fohn i. 14.—dad the Word was made 
flesh, and dwelt among us; and we 
jeheld his glory, the glory as of the 
only begotten of the Father, full 
of grace and truth, 


ALL the works of God are worthy of 
our admiration. But ofall his works 
‘ere is none in which his perfec- 
jons are so fully displayed, as In the 
redemption of the world by Jesus 
Christ. The period of the year is 
now approaching, when we are more 
particularly called upon by our church 
-9 commemorate the death and pas- 
sion of our Saviour, by which that 
redemption has been effected. It is, 
therefore, now intended to take a 
view of the glory of our Redeemer’s 
character, and to point out in what 
respects it was manifested even in 
his sufferings, and shone through 
che dark cloud that covered him in 
his humiliation. 

The love of God to man in pro- 
viding salvation for him was incon- 
ceivable. But still more astonishing 
were the means employed to accom- 
plich it. That his well beloved Son 
should veil his Divine glory, clothe 
himself with mortal flesh, subject 
himself to a life of suffering, and at 
last die upon the cross, to save us 
from our sins, tends indeed to exalt 
the grace of God and abase the pride 
of man, but bears on it no marks of 
human wisdom, Indeed, it is with 
difficulty that men can be brought 
cordially to approve of these ri a 
“The cross of Christ was to the 
Jews a stumbling block, and to the 
Greeks foolishness,’ and still is so to 
many around us. It will be proper, 
‘herefore, that we should attend to 
those proofs of his Divine glory which 
appeared even in his lowest abase- 
ment. 

1, Let us consider, first, how readi- 
iyand cheerfully he undertook the 
work of our redemption. ‘There is 


ite honour in submitting to what 
cannot he ayaidest, ¢ 
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dare not refuse ; but the humiliation 
of Christ was perfectly voluntary. 
Therefore the greatness of his cha- 
racter is even heightened by his con- 
descension. It is certain, that no 
created being could have accomplish- 
ed this work ; and it is probable that 
no created being would have been 
willing to undertake it. Indeed, it 
is clearly implied, in several passages 
of Scripture, not only that Christ vo- 
luntarnily undertook this great work, 
but that he alone was capable of 


doing it. “ Then said I, Lo, I come: 


in the volume of thy book it is written 
of me, I delight to do thy will, O my 
God.” “Therefore doth my Father 
love me, because I lay down my life 
that l might take it again. Noman 
taketh it from me, but I lay it down of 
myself: Ihave power to lay it down, 
and | have power to take it again.” 
“TT looked, and there was none to 
help : and 1 wondered that there was 
none touphold: therefore mine own 
arm brought salvation unto me.” 
* And no man in heaven or in earth, 
neither under the earth, was able to 
open the book, neither to look there. 
on. And I wept much because no 
man was found worthy to open the 
book, neither to look thereon. And 
one of the elders saith unto me. 
Weep not; behold the Lion of the 
tribe of Judah, the Root of David. 
hath prevailed to open the book, and 
to loose the seven seals thereof.” 
How glorious, then, was the compas- 
sion of our Redeemer, in subjecting 
himself to such abasement, not of 
necessity or with reluctance, but 
cheerfully and willingly ! “I delight 
to do thy will,O my God.”—And 
this is enhanced by another conside- 
ration. LT'rom men their future suf- 
ferings are concealed. The nature 
ofthem is unknown, and the event 
uncertain. But our Saviour had a 
perfect knowledge of every event 
that was to befall him. He knew the 
number and tmalice of his enemies, 
and the bitterness of that cup, the 


which he was to drink : vet 
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firm to his purpose, te begins and 
carries on his work with undaunted 
resolution. Thus did there appear 
a glory even in his humiliation, a 
majesty even in his sufferings. 

2. Let us consider next, the great- 
ness of those sufferings which he 
endured.—--——His wihoie Ile was « 
course of the heaviest suffer: 
which human nature is c: 
sooncr did he see the ligh 
rod sought to destroy him >; and 
thencefor ward his afictions were 
constant: Fle was indeed **a man 
of sorrows and acquainted with erief.” 
eed not oa were his * i 


sistence. ‘+ Foxes fave 
the birds of the air have nests, but the 
Son of man hath not where to loy his 
head.’ Reproach was thrown upon 
him without measure, and of ihe 
worst kind; and reproach aad con- 
iempt are perhaps the hardest to bear 
ofany suffcrings to which we are ex- 
posed. He was likewise subjected 
tothe most painful temptations: “ile 
was in all ficints tempted like us we 
are, yet without sin.” He suiered, 
moreover, most acutely from iis 
sympathy with others: His very ap- 
pearance inthe world beiny the eticct 
of fiis infinite tenderness and com- 
massion, we must, therelore, supposc 
him liable to the severest sufferings 


of this kind. To form some faint 


idea, let us imagine what must be 
.@ anguish of a pious and affection- 
te parent. on the ceath of a wicker 
niid, of whom ie has the utmost 
reason to fear. that he no sconer 
iosed hiscyes in death than he open- 
edthem in the torments ot bellL—_ 


And not only did the afliictions oi cur 
Lord continue, but they Increased 
hrouch his life, tili et fast they 
ssued in an extraordinary conilict 
with | the powers of darkness. and in 
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Divine vengeance due to the sings of 
the world. The cup of Divine Wrath 
was early put into his hands : he had 
continued to drink of it daily ; > but at 
the close of life be had to drink its 
View bim in the 
raurden of Geikie rmane! “ My soul 


bitterest G regs. 


is exceeding sorrowtal, even unto 
death’? “O my Father, fit be pos 

sible. let tists cup Pass hom me: 
Nevertheless not as J Will, but as 
thou wilt.’ “ And being inan agony 
he prayed more earmesily; and his 


sweat was as it were great drops of 


Linod falling tube to tbe rround.” 
7 4 . “ ~ we a » % Os 
Beboid himon the cross! Wh iat deep 


distress of sowl roust have extorted 
t ne exclamation; My 
God, my Ged, why hast thou for- 
saken me!’ In short, he suffered 
ii his lire, and at his death, what was 
an ert as an ainpic reparation of 
the dishonour sin had done to God, 
asa aatlicean vindication of the Di- 
vine Justice in “ome ~ penitent trans- 
eressors, ab das the fail purchase of 
their pardon, peace, sanctification, 
and eternal glory. ‘* [Le was wound- 
ed for our “transeressions 5 he was 
bruised for our iniquities ; the chas- 
tisement of our peace was upon him, 
and with his stripes we are healed. 
All we like sheep have gone astray; 
we have turned every one to his own 
way; andthe Lord hath laid on nM 
the iniquity cf us all’? It pleased 
the Lord to bruise him : he hath put 
him to grief: when thou shalt make 
sn soul an offering for sin, be shall 

ee his secd, he ‘shall prolong his 
a vs, aiid the pleasure of the Lord 
shall prosper in his hand.” 

2. Let us, in the third pace coh- 
template the glory of our Redeemer, 
in the purity and patience he mani- 
ested under the extremity of suffer 
ing he was called to endure. Affiic- 
tion is the touch-stone of virtue, trics 
its sincerity, and displays its beauty 
Therefore “it became him for whom 

re all things, and by whom are all 


er 
he Jamental 
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things, In bringing many sons unto 
glory, to make the Captain of their 
salvation perfect through sufferings.” 
Nothing could vive a greater value 
to the sacrifice he offered, than the 
meckness and patience with which 


ne resigned that iile which he vo- 
juntarily gave up. “Tie was op- 


Bir 


presse d and he was ulflicted, yet ie 
opened not his mouth: he was brought 
ag alamb to the slaughter; and asa 
shecp before his shearers is dumb, 
,ohe opened not his mouth.” Such 
was his unconquerable patience, that 
even reproach and calumny, contempt 
and abuse, from the very persons for 
whose benefit he laboured, and for 
whose salvation he died, excited not 
his anger but his pry. “ And when 
he was come near Jerusalem, he be- 
held the city and wept over it, 

¢, It thou hadst known, even thou 
at least in this thy day, the thing 
which belong unto thy peace: bu 
now they are hid from thine eyes. 
Inthat dreadful season, in the midst 
of his hardest conflict, when his soul 
was * troubled’? and sorrowful even 
unto death, what Is his language § “QO, 
my Lather! if this cup may not pass 
irom me except 1 drink it, thy will 
be done.*” Here we behold the Di- 
vine glory shining through the dark 
cloud that surrounded him. This 
was the patience of a God, ‘he view 
of it constrained even a hexthen cen- 
turion to exclaim, ** Certainly this 
was a righteous person: bade y this 
man was the Son of God? 

4. In the lust piace, the glory of 
Christ in his sufferings appears from 
the end to which they were direct- 
ed, and which wis so effectually ob- 
wined ; namely, the glory of God and 
the salvation of slaners. Tt was to do 
he will of his heavenly Father that 
he came into the world; and it was 
hisdelieht, his meat and his drink. 
do it. He 
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the perfections of God, and, in par- 
ticular, he glorified his justice and 
magnified his mercy. And closely 
cammetse9 vith this object was that 
of effecting the salvation of perishine 
oe an end which ought deeply 
to impress our hearts. Had not our 
compassionate Redeemer interposed 
between us and the strcke of Divine 
Justice, we had lain for ever unde: 
the wrath of the Almighty. How 
glorious must he appear to every 
penitent sinner under this view; and 
with what heartfelt delight and grati- 
tude will he pronounce, * Woriliy is 
the Lamb that was slain, to receive 
power end riches, and wisdom, and 
strength, aid honour, and glory, and 


blessing a 
[ come now to make some practi- 


cal imp wane of this important 
subject. 

i. We are here called to admire 
and adore the unsearchable wisdom 
and unspeakable love of God. There 
isa boundless depth in all the waysand 
works of God, and especially in that of 
redemption. Onaslight view, we are 
aptto take offence atthe Cross; to hide 
our faces from Him; to be disgusted 
at an incarnate God, the Lord of 
rlory, despised and trampled on by a 
proud Pharisce the Creator of the 
universe, standing at the yudgment- 

f one of bis creatures ; the 
ife giving up the ghost. 
But ena nearer view, we shall be led 
to admire the har mony of the Divine 
attrloutes in the plan of our redemp- 
tion. Tven the which seem to 
limit each other are by their union 
here more fully displeyed. Itis not 
mercly God’s goodness and mercy, 
but Lis holiness and hatred of sin, 
Huy, his impartial justice, which are 

pardon wal salva- 
tion of sinners through Christ. By 
this plan a signal defeat was given to 
t Is, even when 


ui 
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vinesiicd he the 
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the enemy of our sou 


he seemed to exult in the success 
of his designs. Our Lord died in- 
loeed; but by his death destroved 
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him that had the power of death, that 
is the devil. He was lifted up from 
the earth as unwortiy of a place in 
it; but it provedto be that he might 
draw all men unto him. Thus did 
he join the extremitics of glory and 
meanness, of power and humiliation; 
and thus has he aflorded matter for 
the adoring inguiry and admiring 
gratitude of glorified saints to eternal 
ages. Nor ought the saints on earth 
to be silent, but begin the song now 
to him who quitted the glory which 
he had with the Father, and tor their 
sakes humbled himsclf to the dust 
of death. 

¢ 2, How great is the guilt and the 
danger of those who, notwithstanding 
all that Christ has done for them, 
continue in unbelict and impeni- 
tence. Itis, indeed, hard to con- 
vince men of this; but if they have 
any beliefin the truths of the Gos- 
pel, and especially in this great truth, 
that the Son of God has died for sin- 
ners, with what alarm should they 
reflect on the holiness and justice of 
God, and his hatred of sin! Did he 
punish sin so severely in the person 
of his Son, and will he fail to punish 
it in the persons of the finally impen- 
itent? If atemporary suffering of 
the wrath of God was so terrible to 
our Saviour, who endured it in the 
greatness of his strength, what must 
it be te those mortuis who he under 
it to all cternity, without the least 
ray of hope or consolation; who will 
have nothing to support them in 
their unchanging abode but an ac- 
cusing conscience, and) an utter des- 
pair of mercy: And will not the 
thought of having rejected the Gos- 
pel aggravate ther guilt and add to 


their misery’ * Lie that despised 
Moses’s law died without mercy 
under two or three witnesses: of 


how much screr punbishmeit, sup- 
pose ye, shall he be thought worthy 
who hath trodden under foot the Son 
of God, and hath counted the blood 
of the Covenant wherewith he was 
sanctified an unholy thing, and hath 
fone despite the Spirit of 
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grace | ‘How shall we escape if 
we neglect so great salvation?” The 
severity of the punishment for re- 
jecting the Gospel will be propor. 
tioned to the love and mercy mapi- 
fested in it. Every drop of tha: 
blood which was shed for sinners wij} 
be as oil to the- flames that consume 
the impenitent. Christ will continue 
to administer the Covenant of Grace 
until the final judgment be pro- 
nounced. The same Person whose 
soul was made an offering for sin, 
and who groaned on Calvary, shall 
one day come in his own and his 
Father’s glory. Then “every eye 
shall see him, and those also that 
pierced him.” How shall his ene- 
mies be then able to stand before 
him, when even in the days of his 
humiliation those who came to ap. 
prehend him fell to the ground a: 
his word? Those who now refuse to 
be the trophies of his grace, shal] 
then be the monuments of his ven- 
geance. The Jews were favoured, 
above all other people, with the per- 
sonal ministry of Christ; but they 
rejected him, and the judgments that 
fell upon them were the most terri. 
ble ever inflicted on any people. Ik 
this they sre an example of the fate 
of a world of impenitent sinners, and 
shew us what these may expect 
when the Lord Jesus shall be “re- 
vealed from heaven in flaming fire. 
taking vengeance on them that know 
not God and that obey not the Gos- 
pel of our Lord Jesus Christ.” .Vou 
the Saviour stands at the door of our 
hearts, and knocks for admission: 
now he beseeches us by his own 
mercies to be reconciled to God. 
Zhen he wiil put on the terrors o: 
a Judge: and how shall we be able 
to lift up our eyes towards him i 
we now trample cn his love? Shab: 
we not rather call to the mountain: 
and rocks to fal! on us, and hide wus 
from the face of him that sitteth op 
the throne, and {rom the wrath 0 


the Lamb? Knowing, therefore 
. ‘ 


the terrors of the Lord, let us b¢ 
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bead ty ne 
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that belong to our peace—to * seck 
the Lord while he way be found, 
and call upon him while he is near” 
io * kiss the Son lest he be angry 
and we perish from the way, when 
his wrath is kindled but a_ little. 
Blessed are all they that put their 
erust ip bim.’” 

3. Let the view which has been 

ven of this subject encourage sin- 
ners to return to God through Christ 
It was for this very end that God 
jaid help for us on One that is 
mighty Let then the awakened 
sinner, Whotrembles at the prospect 
f Divine wrath, and who is crying 
out, * What shall I do to be saved!” 
ntemplate the peace purchased for 
him with the blood of the 
(sod. Let him behold, not onty his 
ransom peid, but an Almighty Sa- 
viour able and willing to save to the 
uucrmost all that come to God by 
Let none then despair, not 
merely of mercy, but of recovery 
from a state of sin, of deliverance 
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‘rom the bondage of corruption, of 


estoration to the holy image ot God. 


there doubtless are many, who, 
thoura they see in some measure 


he happiness of a state of favour 
with God, and of holy conformity to 
iis will, yet, finding how strongly 
their hearts are wedded tothe world 
and its sinful enjoyments, and know- 
ing by experience how unsuccessful 
‘heir past efforts, made in their own 


stren have been to effect their 
deliver noes sink agian a state of hape- 
iesS inaction, and refuse to attempt 
What they cannot accomplish. But 
such ought to see, that though they 
can do nothing of themselves, yet 


throurh Christ strengthening them 

co all things. He is an 
uehty Saviour: he can save to 
[.et them be en- 
‘d then, as they value their im- 
not to sit still and 
to Christ that th ey 
the real Chris- 
influence of a 
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self-righteous, self-confident spirit. 
Ilis grand work Is to grow in grace 
and to subdue hiscorrupiions. This 
he is still prene to attempt in his 
own strength; and his fadure is apt 
to beget secret murmurings against 
God. But let bim know and _ tcel 
more and more this truth, that in us 
dwelleth no good thing, but that God 
is able to make all grace abound to- 
wards us, and to perfect strength In 
cur weakness. Wherefore let us 
confide in the almighty power of 
our Redeemer, who giveth power to 
the taint, and to them that have no 
might increaseth strength. 

Lastly, Let what has been said 
minisier to the consolation of the 
mourning and dejected soul. The 
Gospel is addressed to weary and 
heavy laden sinners: it speaks peace 
to those that mourn. This world 
is not a state of rest for the children 
of God. If he afflict them, or even 
hide his face from them, let them 
consider that herein they are con- 
formed to their Saviour; end let 
them imitate his holy submission 
to his VFather’s will. Affliction is 
apart of their jo tion. Let them 
receive it as that correction which 
is necessary and healthful, and let 
them improve it for the ends it is 
seut to auswer. Let them look to 
the power and grace of their Re- 
deemer to support them under it, 
and to work out their deliverance 
Let them banish every thousrht 
which would lower their sense of 
the Divine goodness, or weaken 
their faith in seeking relief. Let 
them make their unceating and 
earnest request to God for his gra. 
cious aid and influence, and he, as 
the God of | ot will, in due time, 
fill them with all joy and peace in 
believing, and cause them to abound 
in hope through the power of the 
Holy Ghost,.—Now, unto iim, &c.* 


This sermon is abridged from one of 
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‘Twas glad when they said unto me, Let 
us go into the house of the Lor de . 
Ps. cxxii. 1. 

Tue current of time rolls rapidly 

along: years and ares are alike im: 

pelled by its resistiess torrent: one 

generation passes away—-another 
appears for a little moment, and 1s 
one. Yet Jehovah is the 
vesterday, to day, and for ever ; and 
amidst the diversified manners and 
customs of ages and nations, the 
feofile of Jehovah are the 
Three thousand years are almost 
swept away, since David, the man 
alter God’s own heart, uttered, in the 
fulness of his joy, those beautiful 
and striking words which appear as 
a motto to this paper; and where has 
been the man of God, throughout 
succeeding ages, that has not oiten 
echoed back the language of David, 
and sometimes felt it to be his own? 

It has long been the custom of 
Philander to Seichusshie: in his Sabbath- 
morning’s meditation, the cxxud 
Psalm; and he has found it highly 
veneficial to make it especially the 
subject of his thoughts, in walking 
.o the house of God. 

In the vigour of youth, and blessed 
with the enjoyment of health, the 
return of the Sabbath was to him the 
return of its public services as well 
as its private engagements; and he 
had not learned to sympaihize with 
the soul that, from continued and 
painful absence, * longeth, yea, even 
fainteth for the courts of the Leva ‘ 
But the scason of sickness was ut 
hand, and a Sabbath dawned in which 


SIC, 
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*rilunder was to be absent from the 
rreat congregation. As he com- 
muned with his heart upon bis bed, 
the words of David were 
his mind— IT was wiac 
said unto me, Let us vo into the 
of the Lord.”’ It was 
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had risen in cloudless splendour, and 
beawed shreugh the windows of his 
chamber; the ieathered songsters 
had commenced their hymns. of 
praise ; and, borne upon the gentle 
wale, the cheerful notes of invitation 
issued from the sanctuary, calling 
upon man to prepare a nobler and 
more acceptable song. 

Philander recollected the feelings 
with which he had so often obeyed 
the call, and endeavoured to analyze 
the sources of his joy. It did not 
escape him that he had felt as a man: 
yes, for there Is in man a social 
principle which binds him to his fel- 
low-mortals, and bids him seek their 
sympathy tn good as well as evil. 
He had often rejoiced, that while 
avoiding the assemblies of the wick- 
ed, he could unite with congregations 
of the righteous. He had felt as 
wn actor in the great theatre of 
the world; and he had often hailed 
with delight the return of the Sab- 
bath, as a day of rest from his la- 
bours—a season of retirement from 
the busy scenes of the week—ol 
comparative abstraction from the 
perplexing cares and anxieties of 
lite. His memory presented a 
variety of instances, In which the 
Sabbath had indeed proved to him 
aday of rest: but this train of 
thoneht was suddenly interrupted 
by the recollection, that it was @ 
dey of Divine afiointment. For 4 
moment Philander was lost: the 
pressure of ideas was more than 
he could sustain. The condescen- 
sion of the great Creator; the dige 
mity conferred upon the creature ; 
the various relations subsisting be- 
tween God and man, together ‘with 
the obligations they havakwed : these 
all reshed into his mind, and over: 
whe!lmed him with astonishment 
and gratitude. Me felt that it was 
indeed the abies source of horout 
aud of joy, to approach the King © 
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heaven, “to afford him praise, the 
aysiest recompense, and pay him 
‘hanks—how due!” He understood 
the feeling of a grateful mind, which 
“owing owes not, but still pays, at 
once indebted and discharged.” ite 
felt it to be not so much the duts 
mun, as his mene and celig! ht, to sanc- 
tify nimself and keep the Sabbath oi 
the Bord. But Philander could not 
forget, that Azs was the Christian 
Sabbath ; as the thought entered his 
mind, his eyes became dim with 
rearseewith tears of gratitude and 
toy. He was suddenly in the tem- 
pies prostrate at the altar, at the 
tuble of his dying Lord. He felt 
something of the value of redemp- 


tion; he recollected the seasons of 
holy Communion with his Saviour; 


he remembered how his heart had 
burned within him by the way, and 
how Jesus bad heen made known to 
him in the breaking of bread,—-und 
ne burst forth tnto the song of David, 
“T was glad when they said unto me, 
Let us go into the house of the 
Lord.” Wis mind dwelt with delight 
onthe glorious plan of salvation: he 
pursued it through the stages of its 
provress On earth, and arrived at its 
consummiaticn in heaven; there he 
vcheid the ransomed sinner standing 
vefore the throne of God and the 
Lamy frecd from sin, and care, and 
pain, jolping the halleluyahs of an- 
els and perlected spirits. [le paused 
—for he felt familiar with the scene: 
ie remembered, that the day of sa- 
oe rest had often been cherished, 
sa type and pledge of that nobler 
est which remaineth above: he re- 
incmbered that his Sabbuth-enjoy- 
menis were sometimes felt to be 


dlissful anticipations of the joys of 


neaven ; and full well he recoliect- 
ed, that in this view of the Sabbath, 
lic had especially exclaimed wiih the 
holy Psalmist, “I was glad when 
they said unto me, Let us go into tie 
house of the Lord. ws 
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Sincerum est nis! vas, <1 
acescrt, 


ocdeunque infundis 
Hor. 


Tru 
with error, 
falsehood itseli. 


‘rH, When misapplied, or mixed 
Is more dangerous than 
The latter is COMm- 
monly detected by men of plain un- 
derstandings : the former may be 
clothed im so specious a dress, or 
may be so much in unison with ex- 
isting prejudices, as to perplex and 
unsettic the mind of a sincere but 
timid inquirer. 

Tnis remark was suggested by 
the perusal of a pamphiet, entitled, 
“ Thoughisonthe Pendency of Bible 
Socieues, as affecting the Established 
Church and Christianity itself, as a 
reasonable Service, by the Rev. A. 
O’Callaghan.’ - This pamphlet, J 
shall not scruple to affirm, abounds 
in misrepresentation, tn illogical and 
inconclusive reasoning, in unfounded 


and exaygerated statement. I am 
well aware that these are strong 


terms, and ought not to be used un. 
advisedly: they contain charges which 
are easily made, and which should 
therefore be made with the greater 
caution. How far they are warranted 
in fact, and justified by a minute and 
careful examination of the leading 
principles therein avowed, it will be 
incumbent upon me in the sequel to 
shew. 

This controversy has been carried 
on with such unintermitted zeal, that 
all the topics in debate, it might 
fairly have been concluded, were ex- 
hausted long ago, aud the minds of 
men made up on the subject: that it 
Was, at any rate, useless to re-kindle 
angry passions by recurrence to the 
past; since the evil, if it were an 
evil, was irremediable, or, if the de- 
signs of the Bible Socicty were exe- 
cuted wisely, then the fruits would 
be daily more and more apparent 
and convincing. But the opponents 
of this Society are, it seems, still] 
restless and uneasy: they run the 
same circle ol argument and invec. 
tive; they renew the attack “verbo 
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mendaci, aut mordaci ;” and serye up 
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again and again the same dishes to 
our jaded palates, seasoned with the 
same accompaniments, so altered 
and disguised as to suit the prevailing 
taste of the day, or the peculiar 
bumour of the writer. 
It would greatly exceed the limits 
I now propose to myself, to follow 
Mr O°Callaghan step by step through 
the whole of his digressive and very 
declumatory pamphlet. His imagi- 
nation 1S so excursive, so lively, so 
fruitiul in resources ; he presses so 
much extrancous matter into his ser- 
vice, that ene cannot but suspect him 
of some secret misgivings, lest, if he 
should leave his cause to be tried by 
the standard of unimpa assioned reason 
(ot which he is, in other respects, so 
vehemently anes It would be 
welghed in the balance, and found 
wanting, IJTowever this may be, the 
chief thing which I at present under- 
take to deal with, is the principle 
upon which the whole force of his 
conclusions rests. And this course I 
am the rather inclined to pursue, 
Because the same princi fle, for 
the most part, pervades the seiti- 
ments of all who think, with Mr. 
O'C.,, that the Bible Society is fraueht 
with mischief to the Established 
Churen, 
2. Because, if the foundation of 
‘heir objections be proved to be inse- 
uve, then “it will follow, as the 
ught the day,” that the whole sn- 
nerstructure, bowever attractive and 
imposing, must be insecure also. 
Bat itistime to let Mr. O’C, speak 
for himself 6 The writer of these 
sheets” (says he, p. 14.) “can affirm, 
(bat on putting the Bibie to this test 
(77¢. the test of expertinent,) by a 
caveful perusal, he found it, collec. 
‘ively taken, one of the most difficult 
3 alia he ever read, and that this cha- 


wacter was applicable, though in diffe- 
ent degrees, to every fiart not fiurely 
iistorical.”? Here, then, I am con- 


ented totake my stand, ] join issue 
with Mr. O’C. on this the avowed 


sprmcifle, the yround-work of all his 
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future reasonings, watch elsew jg 
repeatediy occurs 3 viz, wee tue ii. 
ble “1s of all books perhaps che 
most difficult” (p. 65) and tha:, be it 
remembered, ‘72 cvery part not 
furely historical :” “the Bible, with. 
out note or Comment, is ui for the 
perusal of the rude and i iiteraie’’ (p, 
11.) ft as clear, from these passages, 
that Mi. O°C. does not mean to be 
understood to state that many parts 
ofthe Bibie are full of difficully—a 
position which 20 one would be uis- 
posed to controvert—-but that the 
cnaracicr of extreme difficulty per- 
vades “every part not purely bisto- 
rical ;7’-—an afurimation from which, J 
apprehend, every one will instinc- 
tively revolt; or, if some lew should 
be found to accede to it, they would 
surely accede with almost insur- 
mountable repugnarce. 

{i I were to assert, that, on putting 
the Bible to the test of experiment, 
by a careful perusal of many farts 
not purely historical, the result was 
totally different from what Mr. O’C, 
experienced, | could not hope that 
such assertion would have much 
weight, because it might with pro- 
priety be considered as the opinion 
of one obscure individual opposed 
to that of another. But, if I can 
shew (as i most assuredly can,) that 
the opinions of men who were the 
brightest ornaments of our church at 
different periods since the Reforma- 
tion—-cpinions gravely and = delibe- 
rately published tothe world—are di- 
rectly at variance with those of Mr. 
Q’C., L think I may safely leave it 
to the good sense of mankind to 
determine, whether they will adopt 
his crude and novel sentiments, or 
adhere tothe matured and collective 
wisdom of ayes, 

Before I procecd to cite the au- 
thorities above alluded to, I cannot 
forbear making one or two obser- 
vations, to which Mr. O’C.’s_ mode 
of expression renders him. pecu- 
ey: ee »xious. In the first piace, 
it may be remarked, that it Is oe 
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‘hing to read the Bible, and another olf our blessed Lord; in the perse- 
) search the Scriptures daily. Us it’ vering incredulity of the Scribes and 
not probabie, that this writer’s difh- Pharisees; in the unsubducd VITU: 
ulty may, in part at least, originate lence and opposition of the chiet 
here? Or has he sufficiently cousi- priests anu rulers’ If “reason only 
Jered that certain dispositions, and is to be the interpreter of Scripture,” 
, particular frame of mind, joined how is it to be accounted for, that 
to earnest prayer for understanding, Whilst “numbers were added to the 
‘hat we may understand the Scrip. Churches daily,” im less civilized 
ures, are required of those who Yregions, scarcely a single convert 
fervently and devoutly desire to read Was made by the Apostle amongst 
them with advantage ? “ Would we the learned, refined, and enlightened 
‘now the main cause of our fruitless Members oi the Areopagus at 
heaving of the word, here itis: men Athens ‘* Are these the examples 
bring not a meek and guileless spirit by which we are to decide, that 
‘it.’  Utilis lectio, utilis erudi- human iearning ts the only accessible 
tio, sed maLts unctio necessaria, Yuifi- medium Dy W hich an adequaie know- 
te gue sola docet de omnibus.” But, ledge of the truth can be acquired ? 
us itis rather dangerous for any one is it not manilest, on ihe contrary, 
‘0 tread upon this ground, who star. that the Jews, to whom Mr. O’C. so 
les ut the reproachfulterm “fanatic, Unhaccountably appeals in support of 
or enthusiast,” I beg leave to refer, his opinions, are the most striking 
for a farther elucidation and confir- and durable monuments of the total 
mation of this part of the subject, to lusuficieacy of ali human learning to 
a valuable tract, published by the geugrate a ready assent to the truths 
Society for promoting Christian of the Gospel‘ lf the Jews, as a na- 
huowledge, entitled, “The Neces- won, grossly misconceived the cha- 
sity and Usefulness of Reading the racter oi the Messiah, will Mr. O’C, 
Holy Scriptures, and ¢he Dispositions venture to insinuate, in contradiction 
with which they ought to be read."? to the wiole tenor of the Gospel. 

In the next place, there is surely that such misconception proceedec 
‘singular infelicity in adducing the from a deiiciency in learning, or a 
diferent sects amongst the Jews, as want of mental capacity! Is it not 
oe of the many instances of the dii- abundantly obvious, on the contrary, 
teulty of rightly interpreting Scrip- that it was fide and hardnesa of hear: 
ure; those Jews, some of whom —-wil/ul odstinacy—and a firesumptu- 
were men of deep erudition and ous defiendence upon * improved rea- 
carning—men who enjoyed the ad- 897 a/one”—that made them spurn 
vantage of reading the sacred volume that true and living interpretation. 
0 their own familiar tongue—to which the simple and pumble-mind- 
whom the laws, manners, customs ed, whether learned or unlearned. 
ind institutions therein described rich or poor, embraced with alacrity 
vere thoroughly known; the pecu- and joy ¢ * Them thatare meek shal! 
lat idioms (which are now said to he guide in judgment, and suchas are 
reate so much obscurity) natural gentie, them shall be learn bis way.”’ 
ud easy. Are these the circum- But here Mr. O°C. will be ready 
stances from which we are desired to exclaim, * All, therefore, that is 
toinfer that the dearued make a pro- wanting (in the epinion of the sup- 
iclency in the most essential points 
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porters of the Bible Society,) for 
understanding the Scriptures, is a 
competent portion of self-abasement 
and ignorance on the part of man, 
with a Bible to read; God will do 
the rest.”’ (p. 16 Is this the re- 
mark of intemperate prejucice, or 
wiliul misrepreseniation ¢ i instead of 
the word “cenorance,” which is in- 
sidioi 


~~? 


sly and disengenuousiy Intro 
duced, substitute Kdiiewece in the 
use of the appointed means,” and it 
will be eas sy to find authority amongst 
the ablest divines and supporters of 
the Established Church, for a doc- 
trine which excites in the mind o7¢ 
Mr. O'C. so much pleasantry. (See 
Judgment of Archbi shop or ANIBET, 
concerning the People’s Right to, 
and discreet Use oi, Holy Sciip- 
ture, p. 15.) 

How far Mr. O’C. is justined tn 
stating, that “the greaicst lumina- 
ries of our church and nation have 
thought that reason, improved rea- 
son, is the only interpreter oi the 
Sacred Writings,” we shall present- 
ly see, when I have contrasted the 
opinions of Archbishop Cranmer, of 
Archbishop Leighton, of the Society 
for promoting Christian Knowledge, 
and of Bishop Horsley, with those of 
Mr. O’C. This 1 shall do by ex- 
tracting passages from the writings 
of those distinguished divines, and 
Dy reference to tie tract above citcd, 
which must necessarily be supposed 
to speak the sentimenis of the So. 
clety by which it is published 
circulated. 

“ Peradventure they will say unto 
me, How and if we understand not 
th ak we read that Is contained in the 
9c0oks: What then’ Suppose thou 

ne deep pro- 


ane 
wvliu 


understand not the anil 
found mysteries ol Seriptur e, yet can 
rot be but that much truit and 


oliness must come and grow unto 


} 

thee by the reading : for it cannot be 
that thou shouldest be trnorant in ail 
hings ahke. For the Holy Ghost 


so ordered and attempered the 


_ ‘ 1} 
Scriptures, that in them aswell fud- 
} “> orf , a me et et alee 
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their edification, as great doctors 
their erudition, For these booke 
were not made to valn-glory, like as 
were the Writings ofthe rentile phi- 
igsuphers and rhetoricians ; to the 
intent the makers should be had in 
vamiration for their high styles, and 
obscure manner 


nothin can be 


and wt ting, w hereot 
understood Without 
a master or expositor: butthe Apos- 
Prophets wrote their books 
| eclal intent and pur- 
pose wight be understood and per. 


LkEOS ADG 


Which was 
wothinge but the edification ane 
cment of the life of them that 
read cr hear it. Who is it, that 
reading or hearing read in the Gos. 


(2reepst - + — , ° 
Cecealcls of Ceci @ PCUaCT, 
‘ ce 


aA wet 
BisiCt) 


pel, * Biessed be tire Vv that be meek, 
blessed are they that be merciful, 
blessed are they that are clean of 
heari,’ aud such other like places, 


| nothings, excerpt he have 
@ inuster to teach hime what it mean- 
~ s€ ot Arc hbishop 
4 . Again: “ Here 
. earned, un- 
poor......tenants and 
mean men,....avtificers, husband- 
mien, Bicsiene of what state and condi- 
tion soever they may be, may in this 
neat learn all things, what they 
ought to believe, what they ought to 
do,’ &c. &e. Theretore I will take 
it for a conclusion sufficiently deter- 
mined and appointed, that it is con- 
venient and good the Scriptures be 
read of ad! sorts aud kinds of people, 

&C. Lp 
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tae 
a sible) 1s so contem. 
re wide be many things, 

ym ily profit a- 
ble for all. fitted to et use of the 
and lowest capacities 


—Arehbishop Leighton s 


foiwest estate 
of men.” 
Works, vol. 1. p. 558. 

My experience, L confess, leads 
me most fully and deliberately to 
assent to the truth of these decla- 
rations. But docs it from thence 
“inevitably follow a er O’U. 
d have us believe, 5.) that 


“4 not —— an es- 
nari of a religious commu 
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nity? Does it indeed follow, because 
“the main things are profitable for 
ll,’ that theretore no farther in- 


struction is needtul ? In what part of 
Scripture has Mr O’C. discovered, 
that he, Who lias imbibed a 

of the wisdom which ts above, 
acqulres thereby « disrelish for re- 
ceving farther Instruction from his 
That a slender 
knowledec 
a deat 
the 


¢ \ 
peo: Lich 


irons 


ap] nointed teachers é 
proficiency in rel 
5 oe tO make us ture 
r to those deeper myst 
cues, or t 
soliness and obedience, which it is 
te duty of the clerzy to entorce and 
of the flocks committed to their 
charge to receive Surely, good 


seal 


ries oi 


those p 


sense and truth are al! on the side of 


those who admit, with Archbishop 
Leighton that ** the Scripiures are a 
depth that few can wade far into, and 
none can Wade through; but yet add 
may Come to the brook, and reiresh 
themselves with drinking of the 
twweams of its living water, and go 
a titthe way, according to their 
strength and stature.” Vol. i. p. 338. 
But let us now turn to the view, 
which is taken of the difficulues of 
scripture by the Society for saga 
. Chelstinn Knowledge, and sce 
vow far it accords with Mir. Ore. 's 
voctrine. In the tract before cited, 
até tO ay found the following 
uges: “ The Scriptures 14 
ead with subini 
ft faith. 


pas- 
ist be 
ssion, and obecience 
Since it is God who speaks 


inthem, we have nothing to do but 
“oe well assured that we rightly 
iderstand their meanloe, which is 


‘ver difficult in apes necessary oO 
ialy aticn.”? { \p- 31.) Ag ee When 
ve read the commands and precepts, 
which God has given us in his word 
be the rule of our actions, it is 
i duty to belleve that obec 
d -to them Is ab 
H) dj ndispensably 
43 the SEUSE of SCOV2Z 
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truth, all we have to dois with humi- 
yandan honest heart to submit to 
whatever God is fileased to command.” 
p- aa 

Thus then it is plain, that the 
opinions, ssnctioned by the Socicty 
for promoting Christian Knowle dge, 
not only go the length of contraven- 
ing the aarerrer of difficulty in 
of Scrifiture not fiurely 


Pt. 


ili 


Rw iY jia LS 


} { 


Aistorica’, but are explicit to shew, 
that error in these cases cen only 
arise from “ wilfully shutting our 


eyes against the truth.” Is it pos- 
sible that Mr. O’C. should deserve 
such reproof? If he docs—and 1 
see no Means of eluding its 

and palpable application to him,-- 
who is bold enough to confide in 
SUCI 


direct 


a leader? 

It would be easy to multiply quo- 
tations from other divines of esta- 
blished authority, if that were nc- 
cessary. I shall, however, conten! 
ny sell with extracting lwo passaves ; 
one justly celebrated 
Charge of Bishop Liorsicy, deiivered 
to the clergy cf in }790 : 


to 


from the 


his diocese 
the other from a sermon of that judi- 
clousand learned prelate. “We have 
(says the Bishop) experiment 

that there is nothing In the 

mystery godliness, whi 
vule than the ke 
afifirehend: 
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This opinion of Bishop ilorsley has 
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posing a fabric; and it furnishes a 
ready answer to al! such observa- 
tlons as the foliowing: [It would be 
highly desirable (says Mr. O’C.) 
that the peasantry of irelana unde 
stood and respected the laws of heir 
country more than they do at pre- 
sent; yet no society nas yet started 
UP; eich the avowed object of dis 
persing among them cuicap editions 
Blackstone, or Coke upon Litile 
ton, without note or cotiment. A 
competcnt knowled:c¢ of oatural phi- 
losophy, astronomy, wmelapbysics, 
and political economy, could not fail 
to humanize their winds, lessen their 
iaste for nocturnal depredations, and 
quench their thirst for blood ; yet no 
sagacious reformer has yet come 
forward with a proposal for circulat- 
ine among them Newton, Laplace, 
Locke, Smith, or Stewart, without 
note or comment. Why? Because 
‘religion and science are very dil- 
ferent thines andthe object of different 
facuitics. Scicnce ts the object of 
nature l reason; 
faith.’ Well may we apply to Mr. 
(YC. the words of our Saviour to 
Nicocemus: 


~ 


+9 


~~ 


isracl.andknowest not these things: 
put let us agatn atiend to the 
wrilings of the same prelate. “It 
is Incredible (says he) to any one, 
who has not in some degrce mace 
ihe experiment, what a proficiency 
may be made in that knowledge, 
which maketh wise uto salvation, by 
studying the Sci ae $n 
ner, (i.e. by comparing paralicl pas- 
sarcs,) without mee oa commen- 
tary or exposition than what the 
different parts the sacred volume 
mutually furnish for each other. 4 
will not scrufile toassert, that the inast 
literate C'hvzs (26222, if P73 Cal duct ‘ead 
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religious truth of 


“Art thou a master of 
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become learned in every thing relating 
fo his redivion, in such degree, that he 
cil! not be able to be misled, either 
by the refined arguments or by the 
false assertions Of those who endeavour 
fo ingraft thetr own oninion upfron the 
aracles of God. He may sately be 
imnorant of all philosophy, except 
what is to be learned from the sacred 
books ; which indeed contain the 
lighest philosophy adapted to the 
lowest apprehensions. He = may 
safely remain ignorant of all history, 
except so much of the history of the 
first ages of the Jewish, and of the 
Christian Church as 1s to be gather. 
ed from = canonical books of the 
Old and New Testament. Let him 
study omen in the manner I recom- 
mend, and let him never cease to 
pray for the wlumination of that 
Pn by which these books were 

dictated; and the whole compass ot! 
abstruse philosophy and recondite 
liistory shall furnish no argument 
with which the perverse will of man 
shall be able to shake this learned 
Christian’s faith. The Bible thus 
studied will indeed prove to be what 
we Protestants esteem It, « certain 
and sufficient rule of faith and prac- 
tice, a helmet of salvation, which alone 
may quench the fiery darts of th 
wicked. ’—-Nine Sermons, &c. pp 
296, 7, 8. 

“We are not told, that the :gno- 
rant man receiveth not the things 0: 
the Spirit of God, while the @reratc 
man does receive them: but we arc 
told, that the maturad man, whethet 
imnorant or literate, receiveth them 
not; and the reason assigned is, that 
they are foolishness unto him, neither 
can he know them, because they are 
spiritually discerned.” Tl hese eX: 
tracts require bo comment. They 
are plain, and go Girectly to the poin: 
at issne, and may, | think. be safels 
lefito work theirown way against the 
Tr, O'C.-., heigatenec 
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éiv.| Inguery respecting 
yarious entertaining episodes of Puri- 
‘uns, and Metiouists, and Gospel 
Preachers; episodes, made up ofa 
sirange admixture of truth agd miis- 
“epresentation, unworthy of the cause 
which he has undertaken to advocate, 
and discreditable to the temper and 
spirit af a Christian minister. 

| Iam, Sir, &c. 

PAULINUS. 


Lothe Editor of the Christian 


(yur attestation respecting the author 
of The Whole Duty of Man, together 
vith My accompanying query (insert- 
edin Christian Observer, Vol. XV. 

435.) not having produced any 
other notice from your correspon- 
dents than the laconic observations 
of R. W. D. (Vol. XV. p. 643.,) al- 


low me to clam a place in your co- 


lunns for a slight attempt to solve 
iny own problem. Jt is with some 
reluctance that I occupy your valua- 


Ule pages with a Ciscussion purely 
<4 <i as ing ; but the 
ne at present npr .ectly noticed in 
your work, I shail, < > briefly as Pose 
sible, commaunicate the information 
which I have derived, and the ideas 
which have suggested 
my mind, by looking mere closely 
ito the question. 

Itis not difficult to ascertain 
tod in which The Whole Duty 
1 Man appeared before the public, 
4 although your correspondent ex. 
some doubt even on that 
pont. R.W.D, mentions the edition 
ul 1877, as the earliest which he has 
scen. [ have seen an edition of eigh- 
‘een years earlier date, which is un. 
doubtedly the first. Ballard states, 
that the work appeared in 1657; but 

‘is clear that he was misled by the 
date of Dr. Hammond’s prefatory 
letter written in thatyeer. It was 
pub&shed at the beginning of the 
year 1659; for Dr, Hammond, i ina 
letter to Mr. Peter Stainenough, da- 
“d March 16, 1659, among other 
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notices of new publications, observes ; 


“Two excellent plece ; there are 
from an unknown hand, Zhe Whole 
TOF. uly of : 1 A272, and #fe Gentleman’ 
Culling.” 

A more knotty question arises in 


the inquiry respecting éhe a@ushsr ol 
- work; and Junius himself has 
scarcely called forth more improba- 
ble conjectures than this writer. The 
concealment, so successiully studied, 
appears to be alluded to inthe fron- 


tis piece to the older editions, which 
represents Moses veiled holding the 
he 7s of the Law in his hands * this 


motto being subseribed,—* “And 
till Adoses had done sfieaking to them, 
he jut aveilon his face.’ From this 
some have concluded (I think incor- 
rectly,) that Bishop F’cll himself was 
not made acquainted with the name, 
till the last work of the author had 
been Agpeeen ed. 

The ngenious method by which 
Bishop I e}i would lead us to the au- 
thor‘is not, it must be confessed, very 
aupreeable in process, or satisfuc- 
tory in its result. ‘ Let the pious 
reader live a whole age of great 
austerities, and maintain an undis- 
turbed screnity in the midst of them, 
and he will Aimself become a lively 
ture of our author.” 
Neither this work, nor 


we 


ee) 


License 
the other 
pieces conden produced by the 
same hand, afford us any positive 
data by which we can ascertain the 
name of the writer. At the same 
time, there are some circumstances 
sufficiently marked to exclude cer- 
tain pretensions ; and others which, 
thourbh more ambiguous, may serye 
as tolerable tests of the degree of 
probability which attaches to the 
contested claims of authorship. 

I. The most decisive of these is, 
the at of the author’s death. In 
the preface to the folio edition of the 
whole works (Oxford 1684,) which 
has been ascribed without controver- 


sy to the pen of eae i Fell, the 
author is stated tobe dead. Conse- 
quenthys | we maw safe'y discard the 
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pretensions of any person who was 
alive after that year. 

II. * The Decay of Christian Pie- 
ty, a work by the same writer, was 
first published 1667; and from its 
contents it plainly appears that the 
author was alive in the year preced- 
ing. We are thas necessarily limited 
in our researches to some author 
whose deatis occurred in the period 
1666-1634. 

The two prececiag vemarks con- 
iain restrictions to the Geld of our 
speculations, as posilive 2? the nature 
of the case admits: the folluwing are 
less definite. 

Jil. In the preface to “ The De- 
cay of Christian Piety,” the author 
speaks of the plague and fire in Lon- 
don (1666) as scenes of desolation of 
which he himself was a witness. 

IV. in“ The Lively Oracles,” 
(Section vii. paragraph 2.) be men- 
tions having travelled in popish coun- 
tries during the troublesome times 
of Charles I. and having been in 
France. 

These genera! tests may be found 
convenient, chiefy in excluding the 
claims of many pretended authors of 
ihe Duty of Man. Inthe following 
concise (but | believe comprehen- 
sive) list of the writers, whose claims 
-o this celebrated work have been 
advanced, it is intended to refer only 
to the two former observations. 

1. Mr. Wilitam Fulman, the learn- 
ed secretary of Dr. Hammond, has 
often been mentioned as the author. 
{ cannot find that the claim which 
has been asserted for him rests on 
any probable arguments. Your cor- 
respondent R. W. D. advocates his 
name, but without assigning any rea- 
son whatever to sustain his opinion, 
ile quotes, indeed, Dr. Oldfield,e 
tulman’s school-fellow, who makes 


*R.W_YD refers to “« Oldfield’s Divine 
Discourses, p. 74.’ am not aware that 
Yr. QO. published any work under that 


itle, The intended reference, is, 1 pre- 





Lhe Whole Duty of Man. 
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@ similar assertion without bringing 
forward ahy thing in the shape of 
evidence. In S$} ort, to this eminent 
scholar we may apply test 1, which 
excludes him, since he did not die {jj} 
1688. 

2. Phat laborious anuiquarian and 
philologist, Mr. Francis Peck, jn. 
forms us, that he “ once thought The 
Woiole Duty of Man had been writ 
ien by Or. VT, Chapel, Lord Bishop 
of Cork and Ross.” This prelate hay- 
ing died in 1649, is excluded by re- 
mark If. 

$. Dr. Frewe, Archbishop o! 
York, has no better title, since he 
died in 1664. 

4 Dr. Richard Sterne, Archbi. 
shop cf York, 1s asserted to be the au- 
thor by his biographer Mr. Drake. 

3. Mr. Abraham Woodhead, of Uni- 
versity Collere Oxford, was confi. 
dently reported as having written the 
work in question. Wood may wel! 
express his surprise at such a notion, 
for Mr. A. W. lived and died a zeal- 
ous Roman Catholic. (See Athens 
Oxontenses,- under lWoodhead.) 

6. The name of Jlr, Basket wa: 
mentioned, in my former communi- 
cation, as the reputed author, from 
a MS. note in an early edition be 
longing to the library of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. I have since trac- 
ed this opinion, and the authority from 
which it was derived, to the learned 
author of Desiderata Curiosa. “Dr 
R. Clavering,” says Mr. Peck, ‘now 
(1738) Lord Bishop of Burgh St 
Peter’s, was some time ago pleased 
to inform me, that The Whole Dut 
of Man was written by one Mr. Basket. 
a clergyman of Worcestershire.” * 

7. Mr. Peck also mentions an idea 
which he had once entertained, that 
it was written by the famous Cbediar 


. 7) 
sume, to a work of his entitled “ Music 
Testes, by F. de Veteri Camps. - 2 74, mat 


inal note. . 
* Nineteen Letters of Nr. Hammond. 


Francis Peck, p. 53. 
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Walker, master of University Col- 
le -¢, Oxford. Mr. W., however, 
d not die ull 1699, and his claim is 
mei excluded by observa- 


of the preceding names 
probable evidence; and 
them, lt will be observed, 
decidedly inadmissible. A greater 
rece of plausibility attaches tothe 
ron that Brshon £-i (who wrote 


2 Tn 2A 
Ze L Pxase 
, 


ne general prefice) was ‘himself the 
manor of the tplor preces 2S, ii not of 
Lhe Whole Duty of Man. 


Sir —— ih Morice heard Bishop 


e || preach a SEEMS “a * Kine’ s Cha- 
D ic 10 te ‘as! a him that be re- 
rmgesled i oOpy. Sy +Ooine years afier- 
yards, * The Decay of Christian 


Piey?? Came ont, ia which he found 
ihe matter of the sermon in the same 
WOuUs. 

Peideaux partly confirms the con- 
sjusi wh from this statement. 
He is said (by his biographer*®) to 
have declared, that he was attending 
ihe press at Oxford, when another of 
the works ascrived to the author of 
fhe Whole Duty of Man was re- 
ytinting, and that he saw whole lines 
hloited out and titerpolated in Bi- 
shop’s Fell hamiwrittng.  Prideaux 
adopted the opinion that the author 
ot The Whole Duty of Man was un- 
snown; but that the other pieces as- 
eribed to this anonymous writer were 
omposed partly by Dr. ell, and 
partly by Dr. Allestry. 

So far as this evidence is adduced 
) prove that Bishop Fell assisted the 

thor by his corrections, and possi- 
ily by contributions of detached parts, 
‘appears sufficiently conclusive. But 
ie assertion that the Bishop is the 
titer of the smaller pieces ascribed 
v himself (in his preface to the works) 
9an author already dead, is to insi- 
uate a Charge which charity forbids 
is to prefer without some more di- 
‘ect proof. [It might answer the pur- 
pose for which, ithas been imagined, 
‘ch a step was adopted, of « better 
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concealing the name but it could 


not, by any exple nation, be reconcil- 
ed to the integrity of the Bishop’s 
Character 


9. L shall now briefly sketch the 
evidence by which Lady Pakingion’s 
may probably be established. 

Dorothy Lady Pakington was wife 
of Sir John Pakington, of Westwood- 
house, Worcestershire, and daughter 
of Thomus Lord Coventry, Lord 
Keeper of the Great Seal of England. 
She was a lady of considerable talents, 
and of such exemplary conduct that 
she was proverbially called * the 
good Lady Pakington.” Her resi- 
dence afforded an asylum, during the 
stormy period of Charies I., to Bi- 
shop Morley, Bishop Felli, and Dr 
Hammond, who died there in 1660. 
Dr. H. she considered as her precep- 
tor, ber adviser, and her spiritual 
guide; and with Bishop Fell she long 
enjoyed acilose friendship, and an 
Uninterrupted correspondence: thus 
she was intimately acquainted with 
two learned prelates, the latter ot 
whom, in all probability, corrected 
and improved her work, while the 
former introduced it to the pubiic. 
She died in 1679, a date which ac- 
cords with the preliminary observa- 
tions in this paper. 

Thus far the evidence is merely 
consistent with the facts connected 
with the publication of this work. 
Some other circumstances must be 
mentioned which bear more imme. 
diately upon the question of he 
being the probable author. 

(1.) In an anonymous pamphlet, 
published in 1702, entitled, ** A Let. 
ter vindicating the Bill for the Pre- 
vention of the Translation of Bishops,” 
it is asserted that Are bisnop Dol- 
ben, Bishop Yell, and Dr. Allestry, 
declared, that Lady Pakington was 
the authoress of * the most masculine 
religious book in the English tongue 
(the Bible excepted,) called The 
Whole Duty of Man.” [ quote this 
by no means as evidence, but mere]; 


tn shew how confidently her elaim 
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was vindicated at a period only twen- 
ty-three years alter her death. 

(2.) But we may approach still 
nearer; and withoutthe necessity of 
appealing to anonymous vindicators. 
Dr. Hickes, in the preface to his 
Saxon Grammar inscribed to Sir J. 
Pakington, has the following passage 
on the virtues and talents of his an- 
cestor :—=“* In which she was so ac- 
complished, that she deserves to be 
called and reputed the authoress ofa 
book on the Duty of Man, published 
in English by an anonymous person, 
and well known through the Chris- 
tan world as a work wondertully 
pertect of its kind.’* Dr. Hickes, 
who came to Worcester only seven 
years after the death of Lady Pakine- 
ton, was a favourite inmate of West- 
wood-house in the vicinity of his 
deanery. He bad, therefore, alun- 
dant opportunity of ascertaining the 
opinion of Lady Pakington’s faintly, 
as to the probability that she compos- 
edthis work 5 nor is it likely that he 
would have so publicly recerded his 
conviction in an address to her de- 
omtint. had not the sentiments 
which he expresses been sustained 
by tolerably strong probabilities, and 
been consonant with the feelings of 
his friend. 

(3.) Her descendants without hesi. 
tation ascribed this work to Lady 
‘Pakington; for at the bottom of a 
monument erected near the family 
vault in ¢he church of Hampton Lo- 
vett, thereis a small memorial of her 
in which the following words gccur : 


—-** justly reputed the authoress of 


‘he Whole Duty of Man.” 

(4.) The most decisive evidence, 
however, is the remarkable attesta- 
tiont of which a copy was inserted 


*“« Quibus adeo exceliuit, ut hbri pe 
orFrero HOMINTS Anglice ab anonymo 
editi, et ob mirificam operis in suo ge- 
yere perfectionem, per tettm arbem Cliris- 
tianum notessinu auctrix et diciet haberi 
eretuz.” Grain. An glo-ax. Pre fe. ms 2. 

Phis certificate Wi: is ment! rome by 1 


4 le tliat, hod 
a Wravit eon iy gherta ounnnh' 7 


luinor of 


Lhe Whole Duty of Man. 


| Marah 


in the Christian Observer, Vol. XV. 
Upon the solemn declara- 
lion of a clergyman on his death- bed, 
a MS, of The Whole Dugy of Man, 

in Lady Pakington’s hand-writine, is 
traced to the possession of Mrs. 

Kyre,* her daughter, only len years 
after the reputed author’s death. This 
MS. bore the marks of correction by 

Bisbop Fell, who is known to hayc 
been the editor of the whole work, 
and whose handwriting was recog- 
nised by Prideaux in the inte rlinings 
of ihe copies repr inting at the Ox. 
ford pwess. Here is a concurrence 
of circumstences by no means unim- 
Ortant or indecisive; abd, in my 
open, the evidence arising from 
this certificate, when combined with 
Giher conspiring testimenies, Is pot 


W. D. 


p- 495, 


SO Gusily overthrown as 
Imarines, 

Omitting a vast number of objec. 
tions to this evidence, which are tog 
irivial to merit observation, 1] shall 
bricfly notice two or three of the most 
plausible replies. 

first, Some little eset aVises 
irom the statement in the attestation, 
which denies all the pieces, exceju 
one, ascribed to theauthor of The 
Whole Duty of Man, to have been 
written by Lady P.; whereas Bishop 


Spon further examination, this assertion 
appears to be zn some measure incorrect. 
It @ noticed in Ballard (Afemoirs of Bri- 
tish Ladies, under Pakington, pp. 220— 
235.;) who givesi., however, without sig- 
nature, and in so logse a manner that it 
was Clearly written memoriter, and not 
from any authentic copy. The decument, 
from which the copy sent to the Christian 
Observer was taken, is only Baker’s tran- 
script. I find the same certificate, as 4 
loose paper (possibly the origina 1) de- 
posited among the MSS. in ‘the Cam- 
bridge Public Library, and marked Dd. 
iW. 65. 

* This “ Dame Ayre” (as R. W. D. 
familiariy terms ier) was herself an au- 
thoress, and is styled, in tlie title to her 
posthumous publication, “+ Fhe pious a 


learned Mrs. Ere’* She was wite o} ie 


tony Eyre, of Rampton, inthe cowry 6 
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vel}! inserts several other tracts in 
nig edition. It should be remarked, 
wever, thet the terms in which this 
egal ion 13 conveved, Go not neces- 
sarily fix the denial upon ae Pak- 
-OLOIs but merece state the € Binion 


‘probs \ bly Erroneucus 3) of her daus hier 
Urs hyre. 

Secondly. Dr. Hammond’s intro- 
ductory epistle to the bookseller, is 
thought to be inconsistent with the 
fyct, that he was at thet ume Iving 
i the same house with the authoress. 
Jris considered as strange that the 
iS. should have been sent from 
Westwood to London, and have been 
returned from London to Westwood 
for Dr. H’s perusal. I confess, how- 
ever, hat I perceive nothing extrava- 
cant in one or other of the following 
suppositions : === either that Lady P. 
‘with a view to obtain for her work 
the sanction of so learned a divine, 
without affording the public any di- 
rect clue to the author, which an im- 
mediate application to her friend 
might have given) transmitted the 
MS. to Mr. Garthwaite, with a re- 
quest that he would send it Dr. H. 
vr approval ;—-or that the bookseller, 
Without any intimation from the ano- 
ymous writer, accidentally select- 
ithe doctor, as an eminent theo- 
ogian whose recommendation of the 
‘ork was important to secure its 
Sopularity. 

Vhirdly. The last objection whrch 
‘ppears deserving notice, is rather 
the shape of an hypothesis to get 
‘idof the conclusion which so na- 
wally follows the fact mentioned in 
‘he attestation, that Lady Pakington’s 


a fiels and Acts of the 
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Afosties,in Lebrew. 1b 
been stated that this was possibly a 
mere transcrift from the printed edi- 
tion, made by the plous zeal of the 
rood old Lady, who hoped by this 
means (o impress the contents of the 
work on her mind. This barely pos- 
sible posiuon is overthown by the cir- 
cumstance (also recorded in the at- 
testation) that the MS, in question 
was 20t @ simple cofiy, but contained 
corrections by Bishop Fell. Dean 
Hickes is further reported to have 
secn the MS., which from the nu- 
merous erasures, alterations, and in- 
terlinings, he was satisfied was the 
original work. 

After all, sir, the name of this au- 
thor is a matter of little Importance ; 
and I confess, that 1 close my paper 
in some degree abashed by the ob- 
servation of Bishop Fell (in his pre- 
face tothe whole works:) “ It is an 
ili mannered thing to pry into that 
which is studiously concealed” J only 
Wish that the accuracy of the doctri- 
nal vfews of this anonymous writer, 
was such as to permit me, in an un- 
qualified manner, to adopt as my own 
sentiment the elegant language of 
the same learned prelate: * Our au- 
thor like the river Nilus, that gives 
fertility and blessing wheresocver he 
passes, hides his head, and permits 
himself to be only known in the bene-- 
fits which he dispenses.” * 

.o.G. 

P.S.In addition to a authori- 
ties quoted in this paper, the curious 
reader may refer to .Wush’s JTist. ¢ 
Worcestershire, Vol. I. pe S352.— 
Gent. Mag. 1754, p. 26.—and The 
Monthly Repository, Vol. I. p. 71. 
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one, not the least important, has been 
the attention they have excttedamong 
the Jews in this und other countries. 
That this effect has been produced 
will appear from some statements 
which we shall presently have occe- 
sion to bring forward ; and for fuller 
gutistaction we reler our readers to 
the authentic communications con- 
veved by the Reports of the British 
and Loreign Biole Society, end some 

tats Auxaliattes 5 and by the Jewish 
Eixpostier; which concurin cstablish- 
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bin 


ca 


ster Liits lnrportanl LaCtemet fh: tthe Jews 
. at sins era +) - + ~ ler } 1, 3 
im various parts have not OMY vEenese 


tions mad iateé years, for the dif- 
fusion of the sacred Sceripwwres, but 


F ‘ sma me Guke : ae ae ae 
have themseives tuken an active share 


with Interest the extraurdinary exere 


of 


in those exertions, and manifesieda 
desire of participating in the benefit 
resulting from them. This being the 
ense, it cannot, we think, admit of 
much doubt that, as a body, they will 
be much more favourably disposed 
to receive the New Testament in 
their own languege, and more likely, 
humanly speaking, to profit by it, 
than they would have been, had it 
veen offered before their minds were 
thus prepared — {nstead of having to 
awaken curiosity, Excite interest, 
and contend at once with indifference 
and prejudice, the Society tor pro- 
moting Christianity among the Jews 
will now have to present the Chris- 
tian Scriptures to a people who have, 
in some measure at least, anticipated 
its wishes and invited its exeruons, 
Their be:ng putin possession of them 
will become, in a manner, their own 
eet, the result of a spontaneous ap- 
HC: themsc!ves—a_ cir- 
sumstance this by no means of incon. 
siderable importance in the case ofa 
people who are characierized by a 
nertinacious attachment to their own 
opinions, uid who usually eppose any 
efforts made to induce in them a de- 
parture from therr established mode 
of religious sentiment and belief. 
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This consideration tends greatly 


plication fron 


sit ceothasd 


to diminish the rerret we should 
otherwise have felt, that a work go 
important as that of giving the Neg 
Testament to the Jews in their Own 
langusge, hag been so long delayed 
Besides, we do not apprehend, tha: 
Christians in general would, at ap 
earlier period than the present, haye 
been much better disposed to pro. 
mote an Hebrew transtation of the 
New Testament for the benefit o; 
the Jews, than the Jews themselves 
to receive it when offered. Certain. 
ly, till within these few years the 
uimest insensibility has prevailed 
generally throughout the Christian 
world, as to the moral and spiritual 
iniprovement of that unhappy people 
the veil seems to have been spread 
almost as thickly over Christian a: 
over Jewish minds, as to the true 
meaning of the promises and pro 
phecics of both ‘Vestaments relative 
to the future destinies of Israel, anc 
those ofthe Gentile nations as con- 
nected with them. Kut in propor. 
tion as this has been the case, we are 
encourased to draw the more favour- 
able omens froin the recent diffusion 
ofa spirit of zeal and compassionate 
interest In behalf of the Jewish Na 
tion, We regard this appearance 
as a token of good from God towards 
his ancient people, and as a pledge o: 
his biessing upon the endeavours 
now making for their conversion, I 
this light, we feel peculiar pleasure 
in contemplating the work which we 
now bring forward to the notice of ou! 
readers: it is chiefly as His work 
merked as such by a concurrence 0! 
circumstances, that we hail its com: 
mencement, and anticipate the bene- 
ficial consequences of its completion 

Though, thercfore, for the rea 
sons we have assisned, we do ne! 
much recret that the translation 
before us was not undertaken ea! 
lier, ycot we are much surprised, 
that now the attempt has beer 
made, under circumstances so aus 
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arisen to the undertaking. We deem 
:t of some importance to notice one 
or two of these objections. 

:, Some persons object, that the 
work is unnecessary, inasmuch as the 
Jewsare already provided with copies 
of the New Testament in the verna. 
eylar langueees of the countries in 
which they reside. in thie country, 
for instance, they can be furnished 
with the Ainrish Scriptures—why 
chen be atthe expense of making and 
publishing a translation in Hebrew 
for their particular use? To this it 
may be answered, in the first place, 
that itis by no means the fact, that 
the Jews are well enough acquainted 
withthe lanzuages of their respec. 
five countri€s to read, so us to under- 
stand, vernacular copies of the Scrip- 
We know the contrary to be 
the case, in several instances, in this 
country; and we are credibly inform- 
edthatit is so likewise abroad. But 
even were it otherwise, it is, we be. 
lieve, undeniable that the Jews at 
large have a peculiar veneration for 
thelr own language, as connected 
with all that is sacred among them ; 
and that they consider it the only au- 
ihoriz d medium of communication 
between God and his creatures. The 
testimony of the foreign Jews who 
have come over to this country is ex- 
press upon this point, as to their 
countrymen abroad ; and these who 
have had much intercourse with the 
abbis and Hebrew teachers residins 
in kogland, know to whet a length, 
even in many respects, of blind and 
superstitious reverence, they carry 
their motions of the sacredness of 
their language. And this feeling is 
by no means confined to the more 
learned members of their body, but 
prevails eenerally among them, as 
might be proved by indubitable testi. 
ony, 

¢. But others affirm, that the 
vark in question ts useless ; because 

’¢ Jews in ceneral do vot under- 
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apain, we must be permitted to ob- 
serve, that the objection is nut found- 
ed in fact—not at least, by any means, 
to the extent to which it is ureed, 
Those who make it, we epprenend, 
ground their opinion upon wiiat they 
know of the Jews living in Enetand; 
and we are ready to admit, that with 
respect to many, perhaps, on the 
whole, with respect to the majovity, 
of them it may hold good. We hzp- 
pen, however, ourselves to know, that 
in the case of the Jews, residing both 
in the metropolis and in another prin- 
cipal mercanule city of this kingdom, 
a considerable proportion of the edulis 
do understand the Hebrew lanruave, 
if nat critically and granmaticuily, 
yet well cnouzh to read their sacred 
books in the original ; many of them 
better than they understand the En. 
glish or other languages; and most 
of them, we apprehend, as wellas the 
generality of the lower classes in 
this Country understand their native 
lfheguage as contained in books. 
Many ef them also tastruct their 
children in it. On the whole, we 
are much inclined to the opinion, that 
the ignorance of their own language, 
and the consequent inability to read 
the Scriptures in it, is not so preva- 
lent amongst the Jews of England as 
is Commonly supposed. But even if 
this were the fact, and tothe extent 
that has been alleged, it really would 
pot form an argument of any weight 
arainst the work of which we are 
now speaking. Lorhow small a part 
do the Enegtish Jews form of the 
whole body cf the nation? On the 
lowest computation of their number, 
mh various paris of the world, certain 

y nota tive hundredth part, and in 
ail probability not nearly so much. 
Do then the Jews abroad genera'ly 
understand Hebrew? We wish not 
to give an unrusrded answer to this 
question. ‘Fhe state of their know- 
ledvre is not the same in the different 
Poreton Countries which the y inhabit: 
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‘not equally true of those in another. 
But on careful inquiry, we belicve 
we may venture Co assert, that the 
Hebrew language is understood 
amongst them much more extensive- 
ly than in this country. [t isthe opi- 
nion of some competent judges, that 
on the continent of Furope they can 
read Hebrew general: in Poland, es- 
pecially, all the educated Jews u? 
stand itweil; andthe greatest partof 
the rest can read It, so as to under- 
stand the original Scriptures, though 
they do not know it grammiacicallu. 
The same, we belive, may be said of 
the Krimea, of Asia Minor, and of the 
East genctally. ‘The testimony of 
Dr. Buchanan, with respect ‘o the 
Oriental Jews, is well known. “You 
must send them,” savs he, ‘* the 
NEW TESTAMENT in the He- 
brew tonmue—in the laneruage and 
character of the Old Testament, 
which all wuderstand and revere.’’* 
A similar testimony, though not 
couched in such explicit terms, will 
be found in a communication, to 
which we shall afterwards reier, from 
Dr. Naudi of Malta, respecting tiie 
Jews of the Levant and antes —— 
northern shores of the contin ot 
Africa. 7 
Some chjectors, however, ad- 
vance a step further—-and assert, 
that a Hebrew version of the } 
‘Testament not only will do no iil 
but may eventually do mach harm; 
as the superior knowledge, 
sed by the learned Jews, of the ge- 
nius and pecullariues of their 
euage will enuble them to detect the 
imperfectionscfany translation which 
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t We have none been arguing on the 


state of knowledve among the Jews, as 7f zs 
at present. There is no difficulty, however, 
insupposing, that, as sne part of God’s 
providential dispensations towards them, 
valucation may become much more general 


among them, as it has lately cone in this 
country, meeting 
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may be made into ityand thus to 
discredit the Society under whose 
auspices it comes forth. But, sure- 
lv, such an objection were equal. 
ly applicable to versions of the holy 
Scriptures into other languages; they 
must always be open to the critical 
ensures and cavils of the more learj. 
od among the enemies of Christian}. 
ty, by whom such languages respec. 
tiv ely are better understood than } by 
the translators themselves ; yet would 
any person consider thisa reason why 
the work of translations should not 
have been undertaken, or why it 
should be abandoned? The versions 
which have been made into twenty- 
seven of the dialects of the East are 
not, we apprehend, so perfect as tha: 
no learned Brahmin could find ov: 
inaccuracies, or even faults, in them. 
and, if he pleased, take advantage co: 
such imperfections to expose th, 
ignorance of Christian Missionaries 
and Missionary Societies. Why shoul 
a more absolute perfection be deem 
ed necessary in a Hebrew version vu: 
the New Testament, to vindicate it: 
authors from such areproach as migii: 
injure the cause in which they are 
engaged? Tt may surely claim t 
be put on tlic footing of other trans 
lations, none of which are perfect a’ 
first ; yet which have been, we trus*, 
and will ber important instruments in 
carrying forward the conversion of 
the ! heathen. And who can tell, but 
that. throuch the mysterious agency 
of Divine Providence, some harden- 
ed Rabbi, who takes the Hebrew 
New TPesiament into his hands for 
the purpose of exposing its defects, 
Nicy be converted whilst he exa- 
mines it; as was that learned Jew oi 
Zravancore, mentioned by Dr. Bu- 
chanan, who translated the New Tes- 
tament into Hebrew for the purpose 
of confutine it, and became himself a 
convert to Christianity through the 
inbinamenalie y of his own work? 
After all, boweyer, though we 
have thought it expedicnt to not let 
distinctly some of ehe leading © 
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‘ections which we have heard alleg- 
od arainst the work to which we are 
now ‘referring, the best answer to all 
objections is this—Zhe Jews abroad 
are actually afipfilying for cofiies of the 
New Testament in the Hebrew lan- 
guage. Shall they apply in vain, on 
the presumption that the undertak- 
ing which alone can supply their 
desires Is unnecessury, or useless—or 
through apprehension cf some con- 
tingent partial evils to which it may 
ossibly vive rise '—-To satisly the 
minds of our readers on this point, 
we shall lay before them a few ex- 
tracts from foreign correspondence 
received inthis country. The Secre- 
ary of the Frankfort Bible Society, 
i aletter to Dr. Sieinkopff, writes 
as follows :—" In consequence of the 
public advertisement in which we 
snnounced the establishment of our 
Bible Society, the attention of the 
ews has been drawn towards it ; and 
came expressed their regret that no 
iavitation had been given to some of 
their body to take a share in this 
vork. We shall now consider this 
point; and in the mean time request 
you, str, in the name of our Bible 
suciety, to apply to the Society for 
promoting Christianity among the 
Jews, to favour us with a number of 
coples of thelr version of the New 
Testament into Hebrew, as far as it 
sprinted, that we may distribute the 
came ina judicious manner among 
‘he Jews in our city and woe be- 
ing fully persuaded that such a dis- 
‘ribution would net remain without a 
dlessing.”* We need scarcely re- 
mark, that this application, — 
may in fact be regarded as originating 
with the Jews themse elves, Eadie 
satisfactory evidence with tespect to 
‘ne competency of the Frankfort Jews, 
“least, to make use of the trans!a- 
on in question. Res specting the 
ews of Russia, a similar testimony is 


given in letters addressec’ * othe Com- 


Mittee of the British and : foreign Bi- 
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Acis of ihe Afiosties, in Jiebrew. \yo 
ton—“* As soon as the New Testa. 
ment Is ies for the Jews (says Mr. 
P.,) two or three hundred copies must 
be sent m oe Theodosian Society, 
for circulation amongst them. 7/is 
the Committee here most carnestly 
entreat, for several instances have al- 
ready occurred of Jews making in- 
guiry after the Gospel.” “I myself, 
in passing through the town of Ka- 
rasubargar, had a most interesting 
conversation with several Jews, wo 
earerly sought afier a copy of the Gos- 
nels. | was sorry I had none, but told 
them that they were preparing for 
them. The late wars aid comimoe 
tions in the earthy with the picsent 
wonderful exertions to spread abroad 
the holy Scriptures among all nations, 
seem to have made a Cecp impres- 
ston in the minds of many amwanz the 
Jews. From what I have seen of 
this peopie in different natwqns, i am 
convinced that many amone 
quits 


fie are 
ave! y the 
Sortptures of the Vew Pesiament in 
their own language. On uhts account 
J pray you to procure a number of 
copies of the Hebrew New Testa- 
ment, or even of the four Gospels, 
should no more be printed off, and to 
send them by way of St. Petersburg 
for distribution among the Jews in 
the Krimea and surrounding coun- 
tries, by means of the Taurian and 
Theodosian Bible Societies.’* The 
Gottenburg Bible Society makes an 
offer, through is Secretary, of dis- 
tributing Hebrew tucmenne among 
the Jews of that ir ¢hbourhodgd ; stat 
in Y, that ecveral Jews are already de- 
Testament 
seme effcct 
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writes Jr. Naudl, from Nialta, ina 
letter to \} hich We C must content oure- 
selves with referring our readers,} full 


of interesting intelligence respecting 
sent state of the Jews occupy 
{ the Mcditerranean 


e shores of ths 
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and Northern Africa. The evidence 
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ig, It may reasonably be presumed, 
a part only of what might be adduc. 
ed, if the state of the Jews in other 
countries were well explorcd—de- 
monstrates in cur view, and will, we 
think, in that of our readers, the im- 
portance, 1f we may not say the vc. 
cessity, of a Hebrew translation of the 
New Testament. But, granting all 
that has been said toshew the desira- 
bleness of this object, it may be asked, 
‘© Why put the Society tothe expense 
ofa vew translation? Are not there 
atready extant at least two transla- 
tions of the entire New Testament; 


that by Hutter, and that by a Jew of 


Travancore, mentioned by Dr. Bu- 
chanan; besides versions of one or 
‘wo detached portions of it, particu- 
tarly of the Gospel by St. Matthew?” 
For an answer to this inquiry, we 
cannot do better than veicr cur rea- 


c 


Py e <? wr om — 
ders to the preiace of the work now 
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under our revicw (p. vil.,) woere it 
is stated, thatthe Dravancore Version 
not only has failed in attaining the 
force and spirit Gi the original, but 
has failed also in givin> its true 
meaning. Hutter’s trausiaiion, in- 
deed, it represents as less remote 
from the sense of the original, and 
as on the whole skilfully raanaged, 
but as abounding In Rabbinical phra- 
ses and ‘Talmudical opinions, which 
would be disliked by almost ail the 
astern Jews, and to many of them 
would be even unintellieible. 

Ilaving said thus much, by way of 
vindicating the London Society from 
sbjections to which it bas been, or 
may be, exposed, for engaging in so 
dificult and expensive an undertak- 
ing, we proceed to make some re- 
marks on that portion ef the work 
éself which iss alveady been Jaid be- 
rare the public. Inthe first place, it 
‘3 due to its conductors to observe, 
nat t 
nense to make the translation as cov. 


A 
After the transta- 


fs’ 
vi 
}. 
he 


ev have spared no pains or cx- 


ect as possilic. 

.ors themselves (one of whom is a 
ee oP a 
‘carned Jew from GePmany.) hos. 
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bestowed their utmost care on giving 
afaithful interpretation of the original 
Greck, and on a critical €xamination 
of the idioms, phrases, and words 
made use of, their version is prinied 
in a rough state, and copies of it tranc. 
mitted in single sheets to upwards o: 
fifty of the best Hebrew scholars yp 
the kingdom, to receive their critica} 
remarks and emendaticns. When 
returned by them, it ts once more 
carefully examined with the correc. 
tions which may have been sugvest. 
ed, and is then printed for publicy. 
tion. That an undertaking  thys 
conducted must be attended with very 
considerable labour, wili be obvious; 
to every one. But its difficulty will 
x¢ fully appreciated by those only 
who are acquainted witb the pecu- 
liarities of the Hebrew tongue, and 
at the same time sensible of the great 
importance of bringing a translation 
of tue New ‘Testament as nearly as 
possible to aconformity with the stan- 
dard Licbrew of the Old Testament 
To translate into a dead language, 
even froma living one, In such a 
manner thatthe translation may be 
i with the characteristic 
raarks of the language into which it 
is vondered, and at the same time 
convey correctly the meaning and 
spirit of the work translated, is known 
to be no casy task, even where there 
are no peculiar difficulues arising 
from the nature of either language. 
The difficuity is of course greater 
where this is the case. It is still 
greater where the translation is made 
from one dead language Into another ; 
and greatest of all when the two lan- 
euages differ most widely from eacl: 
other. Now, we believe we are not far 
wrong in asserting, that no two lan- 
cuages can well be more different thar 
the Greek and the Hebrew—the for: 
mer, of all others, perbaps, the mos’ 
flowing, copious, multiform, studiou: 
ofornament and magnificence--the lat 
terincomparably simple, unambitious. 
unostentatious, equable, gareless 6 


cr 
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variety andembellishment. (We are 
speaking of the sty/e, not the édeas or 
magery of the Hebrew writers.) Nor 
is this difference confined to the ge- 
neral character of the two lanpuages. 
It is equally discernible in the modes 
of expression, the forms of construc- 
tion, the syntax, the particles—in short, 
in those grammatical niceties which, 
‘hough they may not always forcibly 
strike the student, are precisely these 
which call for the closest attention, 
and often occasion the greatest difli- 
culty, on the part of the een: 
Pernaps it may be said, that the mor 
marked and definite are the peculiari- 1- 
‘ics of any language, the easier it is 
‘or the translator to hit them: we de- 
ay not altogether the justice of this 
remark ; yet let any one whothinks so 
sit down and attempt a version of a 
single chapter of one of the Gospels 
into Hebrew, and we are much mis- 
iaken il he does not meet with a very 
considerable number of instances in 
which he is at a on how to apply the 
snowledge he may have acquired of 
the idiwuseta Of the sacred language. 
But besides these minutia of differ- 
ence, Which are continually occurring 
inthe structure of sentences, colloca- 
tion of words, choice of particles, con- 
duct of transitions, &c. there is a dif- 
nculty of more variable occurrence, 
wisiog from the paucity of words in 
we Hebrew compared with the rich 
sundance of those in the Greek ; and 
‘rom the much greater comprehen- 
siveness of the latter (especially 1 if we 
‘ake in the facility of compounding 
words, which the Hebrew knows no- 
‘hing of,) than of the former. Where 
we have five Greek words expressing 
nearly, though not accurately, the 
same idea, we have perhaps one and 
‘he same Hebrew word expressing 
lve ideas, which, though connected 
with a common root, and therefore, 
sttictly speaking, correlative, are yet, 
2 their common acceptation, very 
distinct, and incapable of being substi- 
‘ated one for another : net to mention, 
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that tlreir connexion itself with acom 
mon parent and with each other is 
often a matter of ereat uncertainty. 
and founded chiefly on the law of the 
rrammarian or lexicographer, scarce 
ly any two of which useful descriptior 
of men agree In the etymology which 
they assign to several words, we > Might 
almost saythe ereaternumberofwords 
which occur in the sacred writings. 
Neither, we apprehend, Is thes as- 
sistance which a translator ofthe Ne 
Testament into Hebrew may be likely 
to obtain from the Sentuagint Version 
of the Old Testament, though consi- 
derable, so great as may generally be 
supposed, and that for more reasons 
thanone. Inthe first place, that ver- 
sion differs so widely from the He- 
brew text, whether from the inaccu- 
racy of the translators, or the care- 
lessness andignoranceof transcribers, 
or the manifold corruptions and de- 
signed alterations which, it is well 
known, that version has sustained, that 
the translator into Hebrew will often 
in vain refer to it for guidance and 
authority. If he wants to know, for 
instance, how he shall render a par- 
ticular word or phrase occurring in 
the Greek Testament, he naturally 
turns to a passage in the Septuagint 
in which the same word or phrase 
occurs, and to the corresponding pas- 
sare in the Hebrew, to see what word 
or phrase ‘n the latter answers to that 
in the former ; when to his mortifica- 
tion he finds, perhaps, that the pas- 
sages in question do not correspond 
at all, or that the correspondence is 
not soexact as to serve the purpose of 
the reference ; the Septuagint being 
sometimes redundant, sometimes de- 
ficient—disagreeing sometimes in 
single words,sometimesin whole sen- 
tences. Ifan instance of this kind be 
demanded, we specify, as the first that 
occurs to us, Job xxxi. 33—57, from 
which, as it stands in the LXX, should 
the student betake himself to the He- 
brew text, desiring to know how he 
shall render a particular Greek word 
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OCCUITING in that passage-—wxveraderre- 
rvs for instance, v. Sv, (comp. Luke 
vil. 41, or xvi, 5)-—he will experience 
a disappointment of the kind above. 
mentioned, But even where there 
is not the same reason to suspect a 
corruption, either accidental or inten- 
tional. in the version ofthe LAN, their 
authority is not always to be salely re- 

edon. In some cases, there Is room 

t herthey perfectly uncder- 
stood the nicaning of the original He- 
brewe--in gthers, whether they had a 
correct acquaintance with the spirit 
and idiom of the Greck, (for let it be 
remembered that the knowledge of 
both these languages had undergone 
reat decay at the time, and in the 
country in which the version was 
made :) in some instances also, they 
seem designedly to have performed 
thepartof exrfesztors ratber than trans- 
ators, giving the general sense, rather 
than an exact version, of single words 
or entire passages. 

In making these observations on the 
difficulty of executing a good Hebrew 
Versionotthe NewTestament, though 
it is ccrtatnly our wish to place In its 
inst light the merit of the undertaking 
Lich has given rise to them, and to 
blunt the shafts of any invidious criti 
cism with which the work before us 
may be assailed; yct, we are by no 
sneans to be understeod as preparing 
anvzpology ferthe perfurmance. We 
are qwte of opinian that it needs ne 
apology: on the contrary, we are hap- 
py to express our decided judgment, 
the result of as careful an examinu- 
ikon as we have had opportunity to 
bestow upon it, that It is executed in 
u manner which does the highest cre- 
dit to the learning and ability, as well 
25 industry, of its authors. ‘They ap- 
near to us to shew throumhout an ac. 
curate observation of the peculiar 
tharacter cof the Tlebrew laneuace, 
and much paticnce of Investigation, 
as well as nicety of ci 
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ciscrimination, in 
the selection of words and phrases. 
We have been at some pins to nut 
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their translation to the proof by a 
comparison, both of its general style 
and of its smaller component parts, 
with the style and diction of the Old 
‘Testament writers ; and we have ge. 
nerally found, that the more diligent. 
ly we applied the test, the more clear. 
ly we discovered In it the characters 
of biblical purity. We shall present- 
ly shew, that in a few instances we 
have ventured to cail in question its 
correctness ; but, speaking generally, 
we have very little hesitation in say. 
ing, that an unprejudiced Jew, pos- 
sessing a competent acquaintance 
with the Hebrew, and Greek or Eng- 
lish languages, would readily ac. 
knowledge the accuracy and faithfyl-. 
ness of the version. We think also, 
he could not but be struck with the 
similarity of its style to that of analo- 
gous portions of the Old Testament 
——of the narrative of the Gospels, 
for instance, and Acts of the Apos- 
tles, to that of the Books of Moses, 
or the other historical books of the 
tHlebrew Canon ; or of the Sermon on 
the Mount, parables, &c. to the para- 
bolical writings of the same. By 
way of substantiating this remark, 
so far as it applies to the errative at 
least of the New Testament, (which 
is that in which we are at present 
principally concerned,’ we would 
ask any Hebrew scholar, who may 
think these observations worthy his 
perusal, whether the following cha- 
racter of the ordinary style of the 
Ifebrew writers, drawn by a mastet 
whose skill and judgment few wil! 
call in question, is not very well cx- 
hibited and_exemplified in the trans 
lation before us? 

“ft Is impossible to conceive any 
thing more simple and ynadorned 
than the common language of the 
Hebrews. It is plain, correct, 
chaste, and temperate: the words 
are uncommon neither in their mean- 
ing nor application: there 15 no ap- 
pearance of study, nor even of the 
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periods. The order of the words is 
rene? ally regular and uniform. ‘The 
yer D is the first word in the sentence : 
‘Le noun, which is the agent, imme- 
diately succeeds, and the other words 
ijiow in their natural order. Each 
rapeamaah is exhibited at a sin- 
ole effort. vithout the least perpiexi- 
ty oF confasion of the different parts ; 
and what is remarkable, by the help 
of a simple partic le, the whole is 
ed from the begin ning to the 
end im a continued series, so that 
nothing appeals inconsistent, abrupt, 
or confused. ‘the whole composi- 
tion, in fine, is disposed in such an 
order, and so connected by the con- 
tinued succession of the different 
parts, as to demonstrate clearly the 
even temper of the author, and to 
exhibit the image of a sedate and 
tranquil mind.”’—Lowth’s Prelec- 
tions .on the Sacred Poetry of the 
Hebrews, Prelect. xiv. 
In thus decidedly expressing our 
approbation of that part of the He- 
rew Version of the New Testament 
which has already been completed, 
we are sensible that we may appear 
tio some of our readers, to assume a 
higher tone of confidence than be- 
comes us on a subject so remote 
from the ordinary range of modern 
criticism. We can assure them, 
that we feel no reluctance whatever 
toavow our sense of incompetency 
io the due discharge of the office we 
have taken upon us: and we desire 
to advance our opinions, though by 
no means hastily or slightly formed, 
with caution and reserve. We own 
also it is a satisfaction to us to know 
that some of the first Hebrew scho- 
lars in the kingdom, and amongst 
these some of the most learned 
members of our Universities, con- 
cur with us in their general estimate 
oi the merits of the translation before 
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us. 
We feel persuaded we express the 
ieclings of the Committee of the 
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themselves, when we say, that no- 
thing do they more anxiously de- 
sire than that the portion of their 
work now submitted to the public 
should be severely scrutinized by all 
competent judges ; and that they 
most earnestly invite the communi- 
cation to the em, through any channel, 
public or private, of such remarks as 
may enable them to render their 
translation as free from exception as 
possible. It is under this convicuon 
that we presume ourselves to offer 
to their consideration a few remarks 
which have occurred tous in the 
perusal of different passages of the 
work before us. We willingly ha. 
zard our reputation for a profound 
skill in Hebrew criticism, from the 
earnest desire we feel to contribute 
even the smallest assistance towards 
the improvement of so important a 
work : nor shall we be at all dissatis- 
fied, if the suggestions which we 
shall throw out, rather in the form of 
quefies than of emendations, shall 
appre, on examination, to be un- 
worthy of particular notice. 

Mat. 1. 23, That the translators 
have done wisely in determining to 
give an exact rendering of the quo- 
tations from the Old Testament as 
they stand in the New, and net, as 
Hutter has done, to transcribe the 
cited passages from the text of the 
Old Testament, to us appears uf. 
questionable, and for the reasons 
stated in their preface. (p. vill.) 
We apprehend, however, they could 
no< intend to deviate from the He- 
brew text, except in cases where the 
citations disagree with the original ; 
—in all other cases, we should think 
they would wish to adhere as closely 
as possible to the original Hebrew, 
even in the werds and forms of con- 
struction. In their translation of the 
text prefixed tothis paragraph, which 
records the fulfilment of the remark- 
able prophecy, Is. vil. 14, we notice 
a deviation from the Hebrew of the 
Old ‘Vestament, which, however 
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words of the Prophet are ; a29ys tn 
>Se ny ope AN) 12 Md fan 

To this the passage as quoted by 
the Evangelist exactly agrees, except 
in the substitution of the third per- 
son plural of the verb * call” for the 
second person Sinsular, (or third per- 
son singular, which ever we take the 
Hebrew myx to be: see Vitringa, on 
the text of Isaiah.) ‘Ics 4 mwepSeves cv 
yasps EFEh, Kab TeLeTAL Uhovy KK MOrETaTs 
To ovo aUTe Exuuxiouya. With the 
same exception of xarscxrt used for 
MAAETESS and ty Yas os é5es for ey , 
anperas (which last are equivalent 
expressions,) the quotation given by 
St. Matthew literally accords with 
the LXX. version. The Hebrew 
translation of the Gospel ‘before us is 
Smey ine ime) 72 mo sn nndyn sun 
We ask, therefore, why the trans- 
lators have used ~7n and my. rather 
than ayand my?) We rather sup- 
pose that their reason may have been, 
that the construction they have adopt- 
ed, of rendering the Greek words, <y 
yasps ezcs and rekeras, by the corres- 
ponding tenses of the Hebrew —- 
sam and 1 (which last 1s gsed as 
future verb,) is simpler and easier 
than using the two participles, or 
adjective and participle, M7 and md 
(see Vitringa as before, and Park- 
hurst under 7.) We doubt, how- 
ever, whether this be sufficient to 
justify even so si ght a departure 
from the Hebrew text, particularly 
as the construction used in it scems, 
by a comparison of other passages, to 
be more agreeable to the Hebrew 
idiom: sec particularly Gen. xvi. 11. 

Mat. ui. 11. Is not we wanting 
before ‘niyo as also in the parallel 
passages, Mark 3.7; Luke ii. 16; 
John 1. 27? 

Mat. v. 17. We suggest for the 
consideration of the translators, 
whether s)sp0u would not in this 
passage be bettcr rendered by i than 
by son. We apprehend, it has here 
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“ impleo,”’ or the Hebrew xbn; and 
that it includes also the notion of 
teaching. fully explaining, as in Rom 
xv. 19; Col i. 25; and some other 
texts. In this latter sense -va, with 
which In its primary sense of Fulfilling 
wAnoow agrees, is used by the Chal. 
dee Paraphrasts, and it appears rea. 
sonable to think with Vitringa, (Obs. 
Sac. lib. 1. cap. 16.,) that the writers 
of the New Testament have in this, 
as in other instances, assigned te the 
Greek word the cocondany meaning 
also of the Hebrew word, with which 
in ts principal signification it accords, 

Mat. vi. 7. If the reduplicate 
verb ;~ may be used to express /re- 
quent refietition, as we think it m 
(see Deut. vi. 7. and Robertson’s 
Clav. Pentateuch. there, and Park- 
hurst under pw) would it not suit 
better than mv, which, from its ideal 
meaning, cannot casily be extended 
beyond the sense of mere ¢leration, 
or simple refiretttion 2 

Mat. vi. 23. We do not sec the 
propricty of rendering wozev by »>-4x, 
which, though used in a Comparative 
and intensitive sense for guanto ma. 


for, quanto minor, &c. 1S not, So far as 


we know, used for guantus. Noldius 
gives no such instances of its use. 
Would not 72 or 7-sp more simply, 
as well as correctly, express the 
meaning of the Evangelist / 

Mat. ix. 20. and Mare. v. 25. 
DyA2 a? avaws ave. We doubt the 
propriety of using 3 as a substantive, 
as it seems here to be used. In 
Lev. xv. where the phrase occurs $0 
often, there is nothing exactly simi- 
lar; nor elsewhere, so far as we 
know. 07.35 —> m7 "wR seems morc 
correct. 

Is not mss a typographical error 
for rss ? 

Mark i. 4, &c. x. 39, &c. xi. 50. 
compared with the parallel passages 
of Mark and Luke. Why the varie- 
ty of terminations in the words ren- 
dering the Greek Camilo, Camriruss, 
&e.: We have qpa and oma, xno 
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and meowe2, Do these differences 
arise from inadvertency ? If not, is 
‘here any reason why the same Greck 
word should not be rendered by pre- 
ciscly the same Hebrew word in 
different passages! 
Marc. i. 45. nN 13% Is scarcely cm- 
phatical enough for fe pipenoraens ¥6S 
gota + Would not 12 "yay (as verse 25.) 
or es FNS) be better? 
Mare. ii. 2. 208 DIpen os 9D) Nd “BN 
say naw moan 2p? Would not x9 .wx-ay 
2) ops nv be simpler and cqually ex- 
pressive? Gen, xiii. 6. compared 
with the version of the LXX. appears 
to us to warrant, and has indeed sug- 
eested, this emendation. 
Mark ii, 20. We apprehend, 
there is a slight error of the press in 
the punctuation of mp? in this verse, 
which as it stands exhibits the verb 
in the conjugation Ag/, instead of 
Pyhal as inthe parallel passage Mat. 
ix. 45. 
Mark v. 7, 43, and vi. 8, &c. 
We observe the translators general. 
lyuse ‘939 with a future verd.— 
Without meaning to say that this 
usage is inadmissible ; yet as it is so 
much more frequently in the Old 
Testament used with an énfinizives 
we cannot but think the latter preic- 
rable. It would, indeed, appear 
from Noldius (Concord. Partic. p. 
500, not.) that it Is a/ways joined with 
an infinitive verb, except In four in- 
stances where itis used with a pre- 
‘khough this, however, Is 
not quite correct, yet out of nearly 
50 examples which he has adduced 
which the particle occurs, on? 
uly .xod. xx. 17.) if we mistake 

‘ti exhibits the use of the future 
Hse C: — with it. 
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“Ma arc. 1x, 18. "be after wnt appears 
be supe rHuous—-but we should 
ther prefer wr 

Mark x. 42. The full force and 
meaning of this verse does not ap 
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perhaps better be rendered by =m. 
apye, We apprehend, simply ex- 
presses superiority of rank—~xara- 
xvetsva the zmperious exercise of that 
suficrioriiy in ects of domineering 
authority. 

Mark xi. 32. Is not 5 before ym 
unnecessary? Comp. Gen. xxxvilil. 
Is. 1 Sam. 1, 153. 

Mark xii. 4 Can “en render 
ytimoucvey? Can its sense of vele 
cfertus, though used of persons in 
disgrace, justify its use for fudore 
aut ignominid effcctis, which is the 
meaning of zriuwucos! We are 
almest inclined to suspect an error 
of the press for “5” er Jan, 

Luke ix, 62. x3m° does not seem 
{o us properly to render sxdeves ess 
here: xsp is frequently used ellip- 
Ucally by the Hebrew writers to 
denote sufficiency, supply, or suita- 
bleness in resfect of quantity, as 
Numb. xi. 22. Josb. xvii. 16. Zech. 


x. 10, and as the translators have 
properly used it, Mat. xxv. 9. Acts 
xix, 25. But we are not aware 
that it is ever used to express mora? 


the sense of evdere< 


= oo | —r 
fitness, Wajyca is 
i. : : — yp hae 
in the verse refer oe to. Perhaps 
$2) or my (sce Exod. ix. 22. Esth, 


SX. o. 


iit. 8. Ps. sont 20. Job. 
sxxill. 27. and Parkhurst under mw) 
would be preicrabie. 


‘ 
T Mio It ‘ € very 9824 
— a 2 adivi ae wee is —< 'p? 4 


De used as 


au tra - verb voverning o31? We 
cannot meet with any such use of it, 
zra ix taay appear to afford an 
instance, but does notinreahty. We 
doubt whether verbs in 277/2Aahel are 


Luke xiii, 12. Does ton-ng edz 
render with sufficient ermphasis etree 
Dederwa Tro erlocas ce! Should not 
the idea af fecsing from a bond be 


would not this better 
by tia verb as hg the 
ot this cuapeer : : 


seUlLK.E ~, 4 Ww S gre re wre us thy doub: 
the on ; er even the admis 
Sia Liki a o ice ae 7,2 a? ETH 5 in 
this verse by wlin ws. t is true, 


; , oo, 
swe COnis 6 F%- 
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has 3229 wx, but we see strong rea- 
Son to apprehend either that ¢he 
fresent reading of the LXX. is not 
genuine, or that they have in this, 
as in other instances, departed from 
the simple meaning of the Hebrew 
text. o25n ww is a man of frauds or 
deceits, vir callidus, ov perhaps «az 
eLouny VIF USUTATUIM, VIF NOSTCNS ATLCS 
lucrandi, as Schleusner reuders it. 
But surely, HOSWPELAETAS has not that 
signification ; nor does it, so far as 
we know, bear any other sense than 
that of “debtor,” for which, there- 
fore, we sce not why any other 
Hebrew word should be used than 
3 as Mat. vi. 12. Luke vil. 41. 


vir , oa 4 . . J a, ¥ = > 
Luke ea 1, ] “2 Gi 7 } LHS Ce oC2U2 ¢ 
Wate nes C8 Dupireich Ghanoyupos 


aye 
Omapyovres nut szemvnrncicey atuteyv. TIe- 
brew translation, (‘35x Seen ose 
> yays' We would 
submit to the consileration of the 
translators whether yo> “24x in itself, 
and in its present collocation in the 
sentence, fully expresses @iadcyupes 
vrapyevtcs, Which, if we mistake not, 


MYNIIEMN ADI 


* 


is not merely an edpunet or epithet of 
Dapiecios, but conveys tie reason why 
they eZercunTypiCay AUTEV. Might not 
ihe force of the Gr. be better ex- 
pressed by 703 ‘Say nox-o> Ae aeEn 

ayo aon 


4 


Luke wix. 44. 308 cevn should 


not the verb be wo"? see Mos. x. 14 
xiv. ?. Nahum iit. 10, an AD 
version of these passaces ; 
haps it 1s merely an crror vi the 
press. 


en ie — as) <= Co: - ~~ " ie 
Luke xx. 20. ope sxesnen Gr. 


. ¢ e ‘ =) 
oc<~csyerns 2 6 Of: ois ¢ 27 baS ebyv2sbe 7 e 
sins 1. bd 2 ye Laon? aon } 
fhink it at least doohtin] whetner 
“at ~~ . ~ - - 1 

2ns can be yormed with a moun, or 


appellative, expressing a ¢ 
. , i - . 

or quality assumed, as it ts 

with pw. We cannot mect with any 


“astance in the 


~~ 
~—_ 
o 

\ 


Old Testament, in 


ee: 4 om = — > , ; "a ’ »c} } VT hye 
which it is otherwise used than adéso- 
Prtely and srinfilry for “ aiionum se fine 


eercy” to which, indeed, it seems by 
its root "=> tobe confined. We ven- 


ture to suggest for consideration 


mae eee 


ant we know of, eased precisely in 
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the sense of “justos se Singentes,” 
might not correctly express that 
meaning > according to the analogy 
of many other verbs in Hithpahel, 
which signify the faégning onesel{ 
that which the root denotes—as, 
amongst others, the very word here 
used 12399 Gen, xlii. 7. t Kings xiy. 
5, 6. Prov. xx. 11. 93Nn7 2 Sam. 
xiv. 2, 7¢3" according to the com- 
mon readipvg of Josh. ix. 4, perhaps 
moana st Sam. xxi. 14. We offer, 
however, this suggestion with dif. 
fidence; adding only, that the more 
usual sense of Pwsn (as Luke xyij. 
15.) is not widely remote from that 
here proposed. 

John i. 115 ai. 16, 175 vil 7; 
xiv. S13 xv. 18, 195 xvi. 20; xvii. 
i4, &c. We trust it will not be 
deemed superfluous to offer one or 
two observations in vindication o! 
the use of 7S for xermss, in these and 
several other passages of the Evan- 
eelists, particularly St. John. As 
there are few words, of general use 
in the New Testament, which con- 
‘cy a more important meanlig than 
that rendered by the Inglish term 
“evorld,’ and at the same time few 
which are used with greater variety 
of signification, it was undoubtedly 
a point of reat importance for the 
transiaters to fix upon a Lebrew 
term which might satisfy these con- 
ditions of the original Greek word 
voruns, On our first inspection of 
their work, we felt considerable dil- 
ficulty in admitting the propriety of 
the version which they have adoptcd. 
We thoucht the Hebrew yw would 
hardly bear the various scnscs, more 
or tess figurative aud accommodative: 
which are put upon it in its substi 
tution for xseue; in different passage 
where the latter word occurs. Of 
further reflection and examination, 
however, we think we sce reason [© 
acquiesce, if not always with entire 
conviction, vet with pretty full sa 
tistaction, in the judgement of the 
translators. In the first place, we 
very much doubt whether the He 
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word which will render HOT MOS in the 
comprehensive sense in which it oc- 
curs so repeatedly inthe New Testa- 
ment, with any tolerable degree of 
correctness. ‘The only one we can 
think of as in any degree approaching 
to its signification is onp—and we 
understand (for we have not seen his 
translation, ) that Hutter has employ- 
ed this word forxecpes in the passages 
alluded to. We are aware also, that 
it is frequently so used by the Rab- 
binical writers, as in the phrases 
cose — Dd ¥a7-—D 2130 MN Which they use 
as equivalent to the Greek o asyay 
TE MOTHS, KOTMOXPATUP, TH Ebvy TH LOTUH. 
But we are decidedly of opinion, that 
itis much too restricted in its signi- 
fication to meget the varying de mands 
of xeruss, though it may sufficiently 
wswer those of another Greek word, 
wer Which trom the scantiness ofour 
language we render by the same 
English term * qyorld” as the former. 
See Matt. xiti. 38,comp. with 39, 40 ; 
John iti. 12, 31; vili. 23, &c. Nor 
does the practice of the Old Testa- 
meat at all, In our judgment, warrant 
the use of it for zeroes: the only pas- 
sage we can think of which might 
even appear to do so is Eccles. iil. 11, 
where the Vulgate renders op by 
nundum ; butthis is very questionas 
vile. But, besides this negative argu- 
ment in favour of the translators, we 
think there are quite sufficient au- 
thorities for using 7X, as they have 
done in a figurative, or rather meco- 
nymical sense, for mankind. Thus 
Gen. vi. 11, 12, in which zoral cor- 
rufition is ascribed to the carth: see 
also xi. 13 1 Kings x, 243 Is. xxiv. 
t, and xxxill. 9; Zech. 1. 11, with 
many others, in most of which it 
might with propriety be rendered by 
zerues in the sense in which it so often 
occursin the New Testament. And 
though it perhaps may not be so easy 
to udduce instances where it is used, 
a8 xeruss SO Olten Is, by a synecdoche, 


for a particular class or description of 


men, yet we cannot but think the 
‘ranstators warranted in this instance 
Christ. Observ. No, 185 
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to follow, ina way ofanalogy, the ex- 
ample of the sacred writers of the 
New Testament, who (as we have 
before observed) not unfregently use 
Greek words, agreeing with certain 
Hebrew words in their principal sig- 
nification, so as to accord with other 
significations of the same Hebrew 
words deduced from the pfrrincifia! 
ones. In like manner since pw, a: 
frequently used in the Old Testa- 
ment, answers lO xozmes in its leading 
signification ae used in the New 
Testament, we see no reason why it 
may not be used in the more limited 
sense In which xocue; elsewhere 
occurs, viz. for the unregenerate fart 
of a And we would just ob- 
serve (ior we must not enlarge, ) that 
the practice of the translators in this 
respect scems to us strongly sup- 
ported by one passage in particular 
of ths Old Testament; viz. Ps. x. 
18 ; our readers will, we think, 
agree with us if they compare the 
expression PAT? eux there used, with 


\ 


Joh m lid 12, 31 (comp. with viii, 23 ;) 


mes 
as 


xv. 195 xvil. 14, &c. in the transla- 
tion under review. 
Bat we must not swell this article, 


already perhaps too much extended, 
by adding ether remarks which have 
suggested themselves during our exe 
amination of the work before us. 
Whether those we have brought for- 
ward merit particular attention, the 
translators and other competent 
judges will decide. At all events, 
we shall have evinced the sincerity 
of our desire to contribute the little 
in our power towards the pertecting 
of a work, in itself so impor tant, and 
possessing in our estimation "such 
just claims to the approbation of 
the biblical critic. And we shall 
be glad if the example we have 
afforded shall be followed, with great- 
er effect, by any who are more ex. 
perienced in the exercise of Hebrew 
Criticism: than we profess ourselves 
io be, in (his age, so little productive 
of works connected with Hebrew 
literature. 
2 A 
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We cannot, however, close our 
wbservations without calling upon 
our readers to ald, by ‘her fecunia- 
ry sufifort, the completion of the un- 
dertaking thus happily commenced. 
We need scarcely suggest that it 
cannot be completed without great 
additional expense; and that it les 
very much within the power of 
Christians to accelerate tts accom- 
plishment by contributing to the 
fund set apart for that purpose. If 
the necessary funds can be raised, 
the Committee of the London Secie- 
ty have announced their expectation 
of bringing it to a close during the 
course of tRe present year; and we 
cordialiy rejoice to hind that the 
Committee of the British and Forcign 
Bible Society have, by purchasing 
a thousand copics of the Hebrew 
Gospels and Acts of the Apostles, 
at length recognised the propriety 
of promoting an undertaking which 
surely yields not in importance to 
any which has hitherto engaged the 
attention of that truly Christian insti- 
tution. For oursclyves, we cannot 
but regard a correct Hebrew Version 
of the New Testament as the proba- 
ble vehicle of inestimable blessings, 
not only to the Jewish nation itself, 
but, through its medium, to Gentile 
nations also. Indeed, it seems not 
unlikely that it may prove a grand 
‘nstrument of giving efficiency to the 
numerous other translations of the 
sacred volume which have of late 
years, through the Providence of 
God, been effected. ‘The people for 
whom it is prepared are dispersed 
throughout the whole world, and sig¢- 
yalized, wherever they are, by their 
national enmity tothe Christian name 
and religion. Hf, through the mighty 


power of the Divine Spirit, it be made 
the means of converting any conside- 
rable number of them, (which surely 
itis not presumptuous to expect It 
snay,)the nations amongst whom they 
dwell will witness, in the cases of 
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their conversion, so many convincine 
proofs of the truth and Divine origin 
of those writings which they already 
perhaps possess in their native Jan- 
guages. Ivery instance of a Jew 
converted will demonstrate the pow. 
er of the Gospel, with a strength of 
argument and force of conviction 
proportioned to the known inveteracy 
of his former prejudices and the 
obstinacy of his unbelief. Every such 
instance, will, if we may so speak, be 
a sensible miracle wrought by God jn 
attestation of the truth of the Christian 
religion, and the Divine mission of its 
Author. ‘Thost who witness the ef. 
fects thus produced by the Gospel,will 
be constrained to acknowledge that 
“this is the great power of God:” 
they will be stirred up to search the 
Scriptures “ whether these things are 
so,’ and thus themselves become 
Subjects of the victorious grace of 
the Redecemer-—-a “ people made wil- 
ling in the day of his power.” 


We presume not by any means to 
determine beforehand what precise 
mode it may please God to adopt, in 
fulfilling his perposes of mercy to- 
wards his ancient pcople. That they 
will be converted, and that their con- 
version will be the means of incalcu- 
lable benefit to the Gentile world, we 
cannot doubt for amoment; because 
thts seems plainly revealed in Scrip. 
ture. That this important cvent-will 
be brought about in a way signalized 
by some extraordinary manifestation 
of the power and providence of God, 
appears to us highly probable, con- 
sidering the analogy of bis dispensa- 
tions towards them in all preceding 
ages. But that it will be brought about 
in a way wholly miraculous ; that He 
will so far depart from the ordinary 
ceurse of Elis procedure as altogether 
to supersede the agency, and baffle 
the foresight, and put to nought the 
previous endeavours of men as His 
instruments ; we certainly cannot, 


tite 


on a mature consideration of the 
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subject, see any sufficient reason for 
believing. And surely, if any thing 
hat man can do may be permittec 
to minister towards the accomplish- 
ment of God’s merciful designs to- 
wards His people, it is most reasona- 
ble toexpect that Fle will put this 
honour upon His holy word, espe- 
cially that He will magnify the 
writings of the Vew Testament, by 
making ¢them main instruments of 
removing the veil from their hearts. 
Nor does there, we confess, appear 
toour minds any thing improbable 
in the supposition, that He will make 
use of the Jews, not only as His 
witnesses Gf the truth and power of 
the Gospel by their own conversion ; 
out further as His agents and mints- 
‘crs In preaching the doctrines of a 
crucified Saviour to the nations 
amongst which they are scattered, 
and in the midst of which they have 
veen so astonishingly preserved.—- 
We see nothing repugnant either to 
Scripture or reason in the presump- 
tion that this may be amongst the 
means—-accompanied probably with 
some remarkable effusion of his 
pirit—-through which God will 
erify those remarkable declarations 
! His word, which lead us certainly 
expect that the recovery of the 
ews will be “ the riches of the Gen- 
voy and life from the dead to the 
rid? (Rom. xi. 12, 15, 25 5)— 
ben * there shall come out of Sion 
> Deliverer, and shall turn away 
neodliness from Jacob ;’——when it 
siall be said to the long desolate 
‘ewish Church, “ Arise, shine, for 
iy heht is come, and the glory of 
he Lord is risen upon thee ;”’— 
roen that shall be fulfilled which is 
reitten, “Por behold the darkness 
aeil cover the earth and eross dark- 
ess the people; but the Lord shall 
arise upon thee, and his glory shall 
seen upon thee: and she Gentiles 
fall come to thy light, and kings to 
‘he brightness of thy rising.’* (Is. Ix. 
3.) “Thus saith the Lord of 
it shall come to 


losts, In those days 
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jiass, that ten men shall take 


ofall languages of the nations, 
shal] take hold of the skirt of hin: 
's a Jew, saying We will go with you ; 


9 ly 0}; 
(ve? 
thei 


pte ve have heard that God ts wih 
you.” 

——< Ph 
Brown's Prize Essay on the Being 


and Attributes of God. 
SUMNER’s Prize Hssay on the Re- 
cords of the Creation and the At- 
‘ributes of Ged, 


(Continued from p. 115.) 


WE now come to the second part of 
this inquiry ; namely, the infinite 
power, wisdom, and goodness of the 
Deity ; and on this subject aleo our 
authors take very different lines of 
argument. Dr. Brown, as before, 
details in an abridged form, and 
sometimes rather drily, the ordinary 
arguments in proof of those several 
attributes of the Creator; states the 
common difficulties which obscure 
our perception of his wisdom and 
roodness, and the common answers 
which are made to them ; without, 
perhaps, jn all instances giving to 
the objections themselves their full 
weight, and in some assuming too 
much strength for the particular 
refutauon advanced ; but yet, In 
general, giving that summary of 
right reasoning on the subjects pro- 
posed, which a youthful student 
would be most desirous to obtain. 

It is curious, indeed, to observe 
Mr. Sumner, in a passage already 
quoted, charging the very argu. 
ments with imperfection on which 
Dr. Brown rests as conclusive 


* The necessity of general laws, or the 
imperfection of matter, or the mevitable 
consequences of human liberty, or the de- 
grees of perfection of possible worlds, may 
serve by turns to exercise, or amuse, or 
perplex the reasoning powers of a few phi- 
losophers. But something more satisfac 
tory must confute the sceptic; somethine 
mare consolatory must sooth the afflicted 
somethin g more irresistible must arm the 
mora Sumner, Vol. I. p. xv. 
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Each kind of reasoning, however, 
appears to have its use. Even those 
which are represented as having only 
exercised, amused, or perplexed the 
reasoning faculties of a few philoso- 
phers, it?s yet valuable to preserve, 
as marking the powers and limits of 
Auman reason in its speculations 
upon the world around us; and the 
arguments themselves, even wben 
not satisfactory as furnishing a full 
explanaticn of the subjects to which 
they relate, may yet often be satis- 
factory enough as mere replies to 
rising objections. 

On the inevitable consequences, 
indced, of human liberty, and on 
the imperfection of matter, we think 
Dr. Brown has rested a peta 
weight than those speculative dog 
mas are able to support; and his way 
of accounting for moral and natural 
evil, while he docs net on all occa- 
sions sufficiently mre aan between 
ihem, can (we fear) vive Satisfaction 
to no one, and may sive offence to 
some. Tinus, after an appailing his 
tory of the discussions which th: 
question has undergone, his own ar- 
rument upon it would os the length 
of shewing the necessity of creatures 
as weak and wicked as ourselves to 
complete the scheme of Providence; 
A position which (we t! hink } does no 
honour to the cause cf truth or of 
religion: for the Scriptures teach us 
that moral evil was not absolutely 
permitted, inasmuch as it Is abson 
lutely forbidden by God, and that 
natural evil wes only ap) poi nted as 
its consequence or corrective ; pe 
we are persuaded. that all, who ai- 
tempt to disentangie the intricacics 
of this difficuit subj ect without a 
reference to the I ai, will only, like 
the Doctor, entangle themselves. 

The theory which he has adopted 
is Shortly this, that there is a reru- 
Jay gradation of beings from the 
highest intellectual to the lowest 
animal. all by necessity imperfect, 
hecause, as creatures, they must 
vant some perfectien inherent in 
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the Creator. and. as they descend }; 
the scale, having less intellect ane 
more sensual impulse. He seems 
to consider, that there are as Many 
beings in each link of the chain as jt 
will “hold. and that a chasm would 
be occasioned by the removal of one 
of them; that man occupies one of 
those links; and hence a necessity 
arises for the existence of creatures. 
neither more nor less intellectua! 
than man, lest the beautilul harmony 
of creation should be interrupt ed: 
but, if such animals as we ure must 
sist, the permission of evil is a 
hecessary consequence ; for we are 
free agents, end free agents too with 
such imperiect powers, that wrong 
conduct in some instances would 
appear to be nearly unavoidable. 
Such at least seems to us to be the 
import of the passages which follow. 


* From inadequate comprehension, from 
the impulse of desire, from sudden and 
unexpected perturbation of mind, every 

eated intelligence mav be exposed to 
crror, to false conceptions of good and exi!, 

nd to vicious choice.’ Brown, Vol. 1. 


‘*Even the most exaited 9: creatures 
must be subiect to sone trial, or prebatin: 
ull, by the right application oe Owers, 
sonora! exceilence is confirmed, and pilaccd 


beyond the danger of corruption, But this 
Canger must mereese ip A ‘oport: on to the 
{mutation and inpenfect tion peculiar to anj 


order of beings. The mere circumscribed 
the rational iacults 1S, and the narrowei 
sek range which it is able to take, the towel 

owers will operate with the greater force ; 
and this foree is, perhaps, in some respects, 


necessary, Ter, when the st ererestions of 


jntelle ect are (90 feeble and langu ito prompt 
the mind to cxertion, to excite strong de- 
sires of objects touly sxlutary, and equall; 
strong aversions from those which are per 
hicious, the greater need exists of affec nae, 
and passions, which, as sails, may carry the 
soul along its course of activity.” Brow 


Vol. 1. pp. 314, 315. 


This course of reasoning, which 
traces ‘the existence of sin to an 
Imperfection in the original cor- 
stitution of our nature, would prove 
the fall itself fo be necessary; agd 
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eyen (so strangely do contrary ex- 
‘rremes ocaasionally agree) the op- 
sosite doctrine of Supralapsarianism 
scelf might gain some colour of 
-ypport from an attempt of this kind 
‘o vindicate the free agency of man. 
We do not affirm, that every pro- 
position: contained in aur abstract, 15 
io be exactly found in the pages of 
Or. Brown. But such appears to 
se the outline and general com- 
nlexion, and such some of the conse- 
quences chargeable upon his scheme; 
which he himself states with greater 
sxtravagance than has appeared in 
avy thing which has been said above. 
Thus, in more than one place, he 
wstifies the admission of cvil into 
the works of Providence from its ex- 
'sicnce in the works of human artists. 
“ Absolute perfection, in selecting the 


hest and wisest constitution of the universe, 
suggested the admission of these partial 


and supordinate evils.” Brown, Vol. I. 
n. 536. 
“When a ship has been wrecked by the 


ignorance of i master, canwe blame the 
sip-bailder, who fitted it for all the pur- 
poses Of navigation, an 1 displayed admira- 
dle skill in ats canstric tion, because he did 
not render it incapable of ferishing 2? Can 
we blame an architect, who has plannec , a 
a most convenient and clegant house, 
he mason who has burit it, when it i ag 
veen destroved by fire, because 
diem secured it against this calamity? Nor, 
ax we, With more reason, lay it to the 
charge of the great Author of human na- 
ure, that the noble faculties, with which 
¢ has endowed it, and whose tendencies 
“eto improvement and happiness, have 
een most unnaturally perverted and de- 
raved.” Ibid. pp. 320, 321. 


What then is the reason, that 
nakes it wrong to cast any blame 
on the shipwright or mason in the 
‘ases supposed Because they did 
Ne best they could with such ma- 
erlals ag they bad. But the Aji- 
mighty created his own materials 
and this difference destroys the pa- 
allel. But we cannot remark, on 
“very passage jn this part of the 
vork, where we think the reasoning 
conclusive. We will only trace 
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for our readers the methodical order 
in which the scheme of it is drawn 
out, which will serve to shew that 
the bosis itself is defective. Dr 
Brown test divides all evil into three 
kinds ; metaphysical, moral, and 
natural. The first, metaphysical 
evil, or that which consists in the 
deficiency of absolute perfection, is 
essential to created substances; the 
second is an irremediable, though 
not unavoidable, consequence of {rec 
agency; and the third is in great 
measure a consequence of the second 
Then he sets himself systematically 
to prove, that mun is a free agent; 
a point, which might at least have 
been assumed in this argument, be- 
cause, as he states in p. 309, “man- 
kind will always feel themselves to 
be free agents;”’ and then shews, 
that free agents, with exactly the 
powers which men possess, are ces 
senlial to the scheme of creation, 
which must cither suffer a gap ang 
blemish with much dimination te 
the mass of created good, or moral 
evil, which results from the exercise 
of those powers, permitted. Not tu 
urge, that in all this there is no allu- 
sion to our nature having undergone: 
a total change from that w hich ow: 
Creator saw to be good ; nor conse 
quenuy to the gracious plan of Di. 
vine Wisdom, which is to convert 
sinful agents into saints and children 
of God; there is nothing in it, which 
appears to us to approach a solution 
of the question in debate, except a: 
elegant quotatiog from Leibnitz. 


‘‘Leibnitz, treating this subject, in hv 
Theodicée, uses an apt and elegant con 
parison, ‘Let us suppose,’ says hie, ¢ that 
the stream of aviver carries along, at the 
same time, several vessels, differing only ii, 
their ladings. Hf they are all moved only 
by the current, the heaviest will move mor 
slowly than the others, because the former, 
having a greater mass of matter to be cer 
veved, oppose a greater vrs inertia to the 
power of the river, while the lighter vesscls 
are _carried with more celerity” Now, he 
agds, ‘let us compare the action of tle 
stream of water on the vessels to the action 
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tures, Whatever may be called fosrtive, 
and imparting to them power, activity, and 
wirtue; and the slowness of the heavy ves- 
sels to the imperfection and defect natural 
» all creatures; and we shall fin dine nothing 
apposite than this comparison, ‘The 
iver is the canse of the ction, bet net of 
? of the shins, God is the 
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eause of ali excellence in the matures anu 
actions of tis creatures , butthcir lim tation 
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from hin. Lor, 
not, whether t 
of natural and moral cvil nece 
resulted from the plan on whica 
the worid was fonnded sbut, whether 
it would not be better, on tne whole, 
to discontinue a plan which involy< 
those consequences; and whethe 
the adoption of such a pisn be no 
impeachment to the wisdom of the 
Almighty, or the continuance of it to 
his goodness: and it would surely 
be more Ingenuous to plead our tz. 
norance of the whole plan of Divine 
Providence, as an answer that ought 
to silence such cavils, than to tax 
natural ingenuity to — sa solutions 
fa problem, to the comprcbensicn 
of which natural reasen fa incom- 
~etent. 
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This employment of the wisdom 
and goodness of the Creator is a de. 
lig -htful theme for those who love to 
she ew his works and glorify his holy 
Name. But in relation to the pre- 
sent argument, it must be acknow- 
ledged that it exhibits those attrj 
butes as triumphing over difliculties, 
but Not removing them ; and consc- 
eng as great and prevailine, but 
Not as s infinite, unicss a future state 
be addedto the account. Dr. Brown, 
however, has oaly made one allu- 
sion to if in this discussion, and that 
in terms (Vol. i]. pp. 45, 46.) which 
neither demonstrate its reality, nor 
nm the causc, that made the ex- 
vils which demand 
correct them, ne- 
present; which is 
_ treated, not as a state of 

orrection and recovery, requiring 
i but as a state of sim] Me 
probation, requiring trials. A re 
rence, indeed, does occur to the = 
of Adam and to the sentence conse- 
quent upon that fall. 


ie tainee of those 
a future state to 
cessary to the 


‘’The sentence, pronounced on Adam 
after his Fall, was, Zn the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat bread, tild thou return unto the 


ground. Vhis condemnation is not to be 
considered merely i the light of a penal 


-_ lement, but alsoin that of an inevitable 
consequence o ifthe condition im which the 


first human pair were placed by their 
transgression.” Brown, Vol. IL. pp 91. 92 

But the ccfence of God’s attr 
butes is not made to depend upon 
that fall, or on the sentence conse- 
quent upon it, but on the ne cesslly 


ofa future state to rectily existing 


imperfections 3 which imperfections, 
however, for any thing, that is here 
said to the contrary, may be as una 
voidable in the next world as in this. 


«As all our facullies are progressive, 
their cullivation must require unceasi"s 
pains and pris vations; and the predom!- 
nance of the hi eh cr 6G oi to be obtained | DY 
nnidergoing thes se, must furnish the princt- 
pal motive for enduring this discipline. AS 
new enioym ents result from advancils 

improvement, instr nection can never CCAS, 
wine ¢ erfe ‘7907 ISN }.whick neve" 
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an be the case ina present life. 
jderation, together with that of man’s ca- 


This con- 


pacities, leads his view directly toa future 
scene, 1 Which every defect of the present 
will be completely remedied, and the Di- 
cine government displayed in its unclouded 
ciery. We are, hence, also convinced that 
the present 1s a state of probation ~> 
which evé/, both natural, and moral, 


nseparable.” Brown, Vol. II. pp. 90, ot. 


The solution, therefore, from con- 
siderations imdependent of Revela- 
‘jon, Which 1s given at great length, 
occupying nearly the whole second 
book of this Essay, strikes us as 
akogether unsatisfactory ; and this 
indeed is partly admitted by Dr. 
Brown himself, 


“Notwithstanding all that has been said 
inrefutation of the objections against the 
sisdom and goodness of the Deity, some 
difficulties still remain which can be re- 
moved only by Revelation. The main dilh- 
culty seems to lie in pointing out the cause 
of the unzversal corruption of human nature. 
itis, indeed, true, as has been already fully 
evinced, that no created being can be 
serfect, and that intelligence and liberty im- 
ply the possibility of the grossest deprava 
tion, ‘hese, however, equally imply the 
nssibility Gf completely attaining their 
ends, and of moraé ard intelligent creatures 
exhibiting that perfection of which fimited 
aculties are susceptible. We observe the 

interior cteation, in this lower world, ful- 
‘linge the ends of their being, and enjoying 
the happiness for which they were design- 
ec, Man, of ali terrestrial creatures, has 
Mrverted his powers, and is deprived of 
felicit y- What account is to be given 

this strange appearance, 80 5 acta La 
what we should be natally led toexnect.” 

ibid, Pp. lu Dy 104 


To the propriety of this question 
we fully accede. We do not believe, 
indeed, that ether animals enjoy all 
the happiness, originally desizned for 
them; for it is clear, that, if men 
vad retained their integrity, those 
inimals would have been at Jeast ex- 
‘mpted from the suffering which 
hey sustain from their cruelty and 
injustice. 
other creatures, the question, how to 


it ii 


But, to omit the case of 
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account for the evils of the human 
species, is so far from being answered 
by any thing that has been yet said, 
that we regard all the past discussion 
respecting it as ina great degree a 
waste of labour. 


* For it still remains to be inquired, how 
this bad education, this vicious example, 
these strong temptations consisting chiefly 
ina perverse turn of mind, and these early 
habits of depravity, have acquired sueh 
universal influence ? How has it happened 
that none of the human species have over- 
come these ebstructions to virtue, and that 
vice has obtained such uncontrolled domi- 
nation over all.” Ibid. p. 109. 


Sut then follows a sentence, the. 
truth of which we cannot in any 
degree sanction. 


“That virtue is productive of happiness, 
andthe more it is cultivated, even in that 
defective degree which human nature now 
realizes, the more secure and comfortable 
mankind become, is incontrovertible; nay, 
cirtu@ is obligatory solely on account of 
this felicitous tendency.” Ibid. pp. 109, 
140. 


We positively deny this last state- 
ment, and maintain, that virtue de- 
rives all its obligation not from its 
felicitous tendency, but solely from 
the will of God, while its felicitous 
tendency demonstrates not its own 
obligation, but the wisdom and good. 
ness of Him who ordained it. The 
erroneous doctrine, thus Incidentally 
introduced, is the more surprising, 
because it is perfectly gratuitous and 
docs not help forward in any degree 
the intended solution of the myste- 
rics that regard the existence of evil. 

‘That solution, indeed, is furnished 
at last In a satisfactory manner, by 
tracing all our evils of every name, 
except metupbysical evil, to the fall 
of man. 


“¢ Mankind liave been generally, impress- 
ed with the conviction that their present 
stale is not what it ought to be, and that 
more con: 


their or iginal condition was 
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formable tothe elevated faculties and capa- 
city of virtue with whicu the Creator 
endued human nature. 


** Conscience must convince every human 
being that this is the fact, that, in his mind, 
is erected a standard of duly which he can- 
not reach, and that he has cause to con- 
demn himself for many faults and vices 
Which might have been avoided, and which 
proceeded entirely frum a corrupt bent of 
his mind. 


For this general taint, pervading hu- 
man nature, unenlightened reason will, in 
vain, endeavour to account; end, till a suf- 
ficient solution of the phenomenon is afford- 
ed, some cvbjections may still be started 
against the Divine wisdom and goodness. 
For, although intedl:zgence and liberty are, as 
has been fully shewn, inseparable fiom the 
possibility of perversion, yet, it may be said 
that there existed no necessity for this per- 
version’s becoming wversal, through a 
whole species of rational beings.” 


“For the solution of these difficulties 
unassisted reason can afford us no light, 
and, in order to obtain it, we must have 
recourse to Revelation. We shall find that 
this perfect source of instruction fully vin- 
dicates the wisdom and goodness of God in 
the original formation of man, and clearly 
points out the cause of his general corrup- 
tion. For this also it declares that a Aere- 
dy, as efficacious and comprehensive as the 
rational nature would admit, has been pro- 
vided, and that it has already, produced 
powerful effects, and wiil 1 
rate till the end of the world.” 
Vol. IL. pp. 114—117. 


Brown, 


Fe me hg 


The author then proceeds to ex. 
plain the scriptural doctrines of the 
fall and degeneracy cf man, of the 
transmission of sin and its conse- 
quences, the manner in which it ope- 
vates, and the aids and remedies ap- 
pointed for its cure, ina very amnie 
and perspicuous statement : is 
to this part of the work that we par. 
ticularly solicit the attention of his 
veaders. 


— 
aoaq it 


‘The Gospel affords complete assurance 
vf the pardon of sin to ali the sincerely 
penitent, in consequence of the atonement 
ot Christ, and thus removes those dismal 


apprehensions which the consciousness of 


guiltis apt to inspire. It further assures 
all those who love God, and endeavour io 


Ui ofkt Being, 


Oe. of God. { March. 


obey him, of lis unceasing protection anc 
fuvour, end declares, that all things work to. 
gether for their good; that none shall harm 
those who are followers of that which is good ; 
and that the light affliction, which is but fo: 
a thoment. workcth, tur real Christians, g 
far more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory; Wogether wich many other passages 
to the Same purpose. 


“ ihe sages of antiquity were of opinion, 
that no man could attain to high degrees of 
excellence without Divine aid. This was, 
with them, mere opinion, and they pes. 
sessed no assurance of such support, even 
in the most trying and arduous situations, 
But the Gospel positively assures us, that 
God will give the Holy Spirit to then that 
ask him, to guide them into all truth, to she: 
abroad the love of God in their hearts, to in. 
spire them with love, joy, peace, long-suffer. 
ing, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, 
temperance, and to bear witness with thej; 
spirits that they are the children of God. 


‘‘ This doctrine is perfectly conformable 
to sound reason, and to ail the natural ce. 
sires of the human heart. These point to 
support from the Creator of the soul, and 
pant for communication with him. The 
former dictate, that if we continually de- 
pend on God, for the continuance and nou 
rishment of our bodies, much more must 
we derive, from him, the hfe, the suste. 
nance, and vigour of the soul, the nobkr 
part of mao. 


‘In fine,theGospel proposes the strongest 
motives to virtuous conduct, and, colse- 
quently, the most powerful means of reme- 
dving moral evil, and all its dreadful ef: 
fects. It hath brought life and immortality 
to light. It assures us, on the veracily of 
God himself, that, afier the dissolution of 
the body, an eternal state for the soul is to 
succeed, and that our eonduct in this life 
must determine our future condition, Mm 
consistence with the plan of the Gospel for 
the restoration of man. The habits, whici 
are acquired, here below, are those which, 
when the period of trial is past, will remaia 
with us for ever; and habits of virtyous «i- 
fection and conduct are indispensably ne- 
cesssry to prepare us fora state of consum 
mate and endless felicity.” bid. pp. 188-- 
191. 


He then adds, 


‘It is certain ¢hat, if the remedies 
for moral corruption which the Gosp 
provides, were diligently and prudent 
applied, from the first dawn of reas, 
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cheir salutary effects, even in this lifg 
wuuld be incalculable.” Brown, II. p. 194. 


The author, by the course which 
his argument is now taking, 1s 
brought to the consideration of eter- 
nal punishment ; and this doctrine 
also he is so far from disguising, 
that he epenly justifies it, as an ap- 
pointment of Eternal Justice, the 
revelation of which is calculated to 
answer the best purposes of moral 
discipline. Lastly, he argues, that 
the religious exercises prescribed ia 
Scripture are designed and qualified, 
with Divine aid, for the great end of 
renovating the world, and correcting 
the evils stn has introduced ; by 
which every attribute of Omnipo- 
tence will be vindicated from all 
objection. 

The work having thus been 
brought te a conclusion, the author 
prays very devoutly for its success. 
This prayer, like the general air and 
aspect of the work, betrays a sim- 
plicity of character which excites 
adegree of veneration for the pious 
and respectable author, whose lacu- 
biations, generally speaking, dicate 
amind well imbued with just senti- 
ment, and a heart of deep humility, 
exercised In a manner conducive to 
the best interests of mankind. 

The course of Mr. Sumner’s rea- 
soning takes a very different direc- 
lion. Having first shewn the argu- 
ment for the wisdom of God furnished 
a firtort, and from the works of 
creation—which he does in a man- 
ner equally summary and satisfacto- 
'y with his corresponding argument 
on the existence of a Deity—he next 
iclers to the few simple principles 
which are found sufficient for the 
preservation and government of the 
itural world, as an indication of 
wisdom, than which none could be 
more decisive; and from this ad- 
witted truth deduces an inference 
by analogy, that probably there are 
dtinciples, equally few and equally 
smple, could we discover them, 


‘nich regulate his government of 
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mankind. But for that purpose itis 
necessary, that we should know the 
design of the Creator in regara to 
the earthly existence of man, which, 
as we can never do thoroughly, we 
can therefore never be adequate 
judges of the wisdom displayed in 
his moral administration. Although, 
however, we cannot penctrate 1ni- 
mately Into his design in placing us 
here, there are yet ample proots, 
independent of Revelation, that 1t 
entered Into his divine purpose, that 
the faculues which he has bestowed 
on our nature, and the virtues which 
he has rendered suitable to it, shouid 
be called into active exercise: and 
consequently an inquiry into the 
condition in which we are placed, so 
far as it 1s calculated to promote 
that end, will best illustrate the wis- 
dom of the Divine appointments in 
regard to our own species. 

The chief distinction of reasen, 
comsidered in opposition to instinct, 
is, that it renders us improvable 
beings. 


“ Nature has originally bestowed upon 
Other animals a certain rank, ana limited 
the exteat of their capacity by an impassa- 
ble decree: man she has empowered and 
obliged to become the artificer of his own 
rank in the scale of beings, by the peculiar 
gift of improvable reason: improvable, 
certainly not to an wnbounded extent, as 
some would fondly persuade themselves, 
vet to an extent of which the bounds have 
neither been assigned nor attained. The 
rudest savage who may be compelled, as it 
has been pathetically said, to shelter him- 
self beneath a heap of stones from the wind 
and rain, is ‘born with all those faculties 
which culture refines and education exp 
pands.’” Sumner, vol. IL. pp. 20, 21. 


The end of this improvement, as 
Reason would teach us to hope and 
Revelation gives us to know, has 
reference to a higher state of ex- 
istence. But the wisdom of our 
Creator will appear in having so 
constituted our external circum- 
stances and condition as may bes: 
stimulate us to the improvement o} 
our reasonable faculties, and to the 
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cultivation of those virtues, without 
which they may prove useless and 
even ruinous. 

With a view to exhibit this proof, 
Mr. Sumner first considers that in- 
equality of ranks which scems to be 
almost a necessary result trom the 
constitution of human society, and 
then demonstrates its conduciveness 
io that improvement of the human 
‘faculties which had been already 
shewn to be one part of the design 
of the Creator. In his way to this 
conclusion, our author refutes the 
contrary theory of Godwin, and takes 
a very extensive view both of the 
mischievous consequences of an at- 
tempt to counteract the natural ar- 
vrangements of society by laws in 
favour of equality, and of the benefits 
arising both to human affections and 
to human industry from the mutual 
vclations of rich and poor, and of 
weak and powerful, when their in- 
dustry is guided by civilization, and 
their affections purified by religion ; 
in all which we should regret, that 
we cannot now follow Mr. Sumner, 
if we did not flatter ourselves, that 
the short account we are giving of 
his work would induce many of our 
readers to procure it. 

The next principle on which he 
founds his argument, for the adapta- 
tion of the circumstances in which 
man is placed to the end he is de- 
signed to fulfil, is the very principle 
of population which we have lately 
had occasion to examine at some 
length: and we cannot deny our- 
selves the gratification of extracting 
from his luminous pages the follow- 
ing passages, asa fit se vel to our 
vecent remarks on that subject, by 
way of shewing the right and bene- 
ficial use which may be made of a 
principle which has sometimes been 
regarded as pregnant with such mis- 
chiefs, that the endeavour toestablish 
‘tas a law of our nature, and conse- 


quently as an appointment of Proyj- 
dence, has been looked uponas little 
less than impiety. 


‘The quick multiplication of the species 
enables the arts to be carried on, and al! 
the labourers in them to be supported, with 
a far less proportion of real evil, and a 
much greater share of advantage, than any 
hypothetical change of system could pro. 
mise. ‘That multiplication affords a nume. 
rous body of labourers, ready to exchanj 
for suppert the exertion of their industry. 
The abundance of labourers leads to the 
division of labour; which is generaliy 
known to maltiply two or three hundred 
fold the productive powers of man. By 
such a division it happens that one person 
employed in agriculture oan feed four or 
five others ; which enables those others to 
clothe, and not only to clothe, but to instruct 
and defend iim in return, and to provide 
his humble cottage, and to cheer his labo- 
rious life with conveniences and comforts 
which raise his situation infinitely above 
any benefits that could be expected to re- 
sult from a different system. It is not 
without the assistance and co-operation of 
many thousands that the very meanest 
person in a civilized country is provided, 
even according to what we falsely imagine 
the easy and simple manner in which he is 
commonly accommodated. He who first 
made this remark (Adam Smith) had no 
hypothesis to serve or argument to support, 
when he added, ‘that the accommodation 
of an European prince does not always 60 
much excced that of an industrious and 
frugal peasant, as the accommodation of 
the latter exceeds that of an African king, 
the absolute master of the lives and liber 
ties of ten thousand naked savages.’ 


* It appears, therefore, that the exertion 
of the human faculties is a result necessarily 
following the relative proportion which the 
increase of the species bears to that of 
food ; and that, as far as we see, no other 
ordinance would have been effectual. The 
law of nature has not provided, certainly, 
that a gratuitous feast should be spread for 
every individual at his entrance into the 
world, at which he may partake himselt. 
and introduce whatever guests he pleases, 
without a return on his own part : he must 
pay for his own subsistence, and that of his 
fumily, by his labour, in some shape ©: 
other, according to the situation he fills 
This is no ex post facto law: it does not take 
him by surprise: it is publicly engraven i% 
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the constitution of things: therefore he 
accommodates his mind, from his youth 
up, to comply with the terms prescribed , 
the object is ever present before him, 
and determines all his views. Neither 1s 
the law partial: it is obligatory same way 
or other upon all: neither is it a law ew 
forced by punishment alone, and offering 
no reward: the industry of one assists 
others, and is assisted by them in return; 
and universal welfare (such welfare at 
least as is consistent with an imperfect 
state) is the consequence of universal la- 
pour. 


“The first beneficial effect of the laws 
of population being thus the production 
of industry, the second is the quick and 
ready communication and interchange of 
the acquisitions of that industry among 
the various inhabitants of the glabe. 


‘An objector will ask, Why is sucl 
nterchange necessary? What advantage 
7s gained by the provision, that one country 
should be peopled only by the overflowings 
sfanother?) Why was not the whole in- 
tended population of the world, ¢. e. as 
many as could be easily maintained, placed 
at once upon its surface, with a power 
only of reproducing the same number? 
He, however, must be a bold theorist 
who would prefer this operation, se unlike 
the usual plan of the Creator’s works, to 
the existing law, by which, according to 
the course of gradual multiplication, as 
many as can be fed are regularly and 
quickly produced. The Creator might 
certainly have called into sudden existence, 
athonsand millions, the estimated number 
of the inhabitants of the world now, to- 
gether with the maintenance they requir- 
ed, with the same ease that he created a 
single pair: but how little would such a 
plan have harmonized with the wisdom dis- 
coverable in the wonderful economy of na- 
ture; with that prospective contrivance which 
we now admire in the organization of the 
universe, ag far as our researches can 
scrutinize? Waving, however, these ob- 
jections, it cannot be for a moment doubt- 
ed, that the effect of any law which con- 
ined the human race tothe spot in which 
‘hey were born would be a great deteriora- 
ion of mankind in point of civilization. 
None, it may be said, would be in want ; 
utnone would be better provided than 
the meanest now. Necessity, having never 
>xisted, would never have ‘ed to all those 
3°adual improvements of wlth it has ™ 
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every age been the parent, and by which it 
has raised, as was largely shewn, the cha- 
racter and situation of man. 


“itis evident, that a constant comynuni- 

cation of the inhabitants of different parts 
of the globe, transfers the arts and im 
provements which each have attained, with 
a degree of celerity to which their gradual! 
discovery bears no sort of proportion. This 
communication is preserved by the ordi- 
nance of multiplication; by which the worla 
was originally stocked with inhabitants, 
and by which it is kept almost uniformly 
full, through the continual migrations from 
overpeopled countries. These migrators 
carry with them the language, the arts, and 
the improvements of their parent country. If 
every distinct portion ofthe globe had been 
assigned its stock of cultivators, each tribe, 
thus permanently settled, must have dis- 
covered by their own light their own arts, 
sciences, and inventions. But this per- 
petual obstacle to improvement is thrown 
down by the ordinance which has led to the 
frequent migrations of which history is so 
full; and the bands or parties separated at 
various periods from countries overstocked 
and civilized, have carried civilization with 
them, disturbed, perhaps, and checked in 
its growth by the strong hand of necessity 
which tore the settlers from their native 
soil; but often well adapted to a change 
of climate, and different mode of culture; 
and striking its roots deeper, and spreading 
its brances more widely, than if confined to 
its original spot, or natural country.” Sum- 
ner, vol, If. pp. 147—152. 


**He is no consistent philosopher, who 
would take away the pillars by which civili- 
zation is visibly supported, and argue, that 
civilization would stand as securely with- 
out them. Nor is it necessary to prove 
again that the existing law of population is 
the prinsipal of these pillars; or that the 
necessity it occasions is at the bottom ofall 
intercourse, whether for the purposes of 
colonization or commerce. Without that 
necessity men would not be very likely 
to cross seas or traverse deserts, how- 
ever easily reconciled to it, when placed 
under its influence 


“In truth, those who would prefer an 
ordinance of mere reproduction, Must create 
the world itse!f anew, as well as its inhabi. 
tants. Every district must realize the 
dreams of the golden age, and produce in 
itself gh things requisite to the prosperite 
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of mankind. Cinchona, the sugar-cane, and 
the potato, must be indigenous in Eu- 
rope; the useful metals must abound in 
\merica and Africa. This argument is 
not confined to the great divisions of the 
globe, but is equally applicable to every 
separate district; all of which must pos- 
sess within themselves the materials ne- 
cessary for every useful art, and bring 
their own inhabitants to equal perfection 
in the practice of it, or they would gain 
little on the whole by an ordinance whiah 
prevented communication. According to 
the existing dispenéation, there is a di- 
vision of labour among the inhabitants 
of the globe as well as among the in- 
habitats cf a city or kingdom, which is 
equally beneficial on the larger and on the 
smaller scale.’ Sumner, vol. IZ. pp. 155, 
156. 


‘© Tt remains to be observed, that tke im- 
portant purpose ettected by this provision 
in disseminating the blessings of Revela- 
tion, must have been prominent in the 
view ot the Creator. Were there no stimu- 
lus to intercourse between dif rent coun. 
tries, anv revelation must cither have been 
as partialas that made to the Jews, or it 
must have been displayed separately to 
every district of the globe. But, through 
the influenee of the principle we are con- 
sidering, civilization becomes the instru- 
ment of diitusing Christianity : how active 
and how powerful an instrument, is abun- 
Jantly testified by the unexampled exer. 
iions Which are employed, at the present 
mement, to transiate the Scriptures into 
more than fitty different lanruayes, and to 
distribute them in the remotest quarters 
ot the world. Whoever contemplates this 
fact, must either be blind to the advantages 
of such distribution, or must ackuowledge 


ine wisdom of a dispensation, by means of 


which a Revelation made in one age and 
country is, in effect, made to all ages and 
all nations. For, if we analyze those 
means, we find that it is the activity of 
tull population in Engiand which has car- 
ried the arts that minister to human com- 
fort to unrivalled perfection ; that the in- 
dustry of the same population emploved in 
‘he transmission of those arts, has found 
access to the rudest and most distant 
countries; and that the fulness of every 
avenue to wealth at home is the foun- 
dation of that readiness to emigrate and 
colonize, Which ends in the establishment 
of Christianity together with = civiliza- 


tion. 
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lation leads me to remark, as one of the 
most admirable beauties of the system 
its elastic adaptation to the various cir. 
cumstances in which mankind may be 
placed by the fortune of their birth. 
What is the fact? Population, which in 
the American states doubles itself within 
twenty-five years, in the old countries of 
Europe is not supposed to double in less 
than tive hundred years. Here is a diffe. 
rence so enormous, that we might believe 
at first sight that it could only be effected 
by the interposition of rude and violent 
checks to the increase, in the shape oj 
famine or epidemic disease. The plan, 
however, of a wise Creator is of gentler 
operation. It does not require that the 
population should be reduced, by depriving 
of existence those who have been once 
brought into the world: buf it provides by 
a natural check, that the existing number 
shall never far exceed the actual demand 
of the country itself for labourers. Re- 
dundance is prevented, not remedied: and 
prevented by the simple efiect of that di- 
vision of property which obliges every man, 
before he brings a family into tlie world, to 
sce the means of providing for it: within 
his reach; and thus gradually, as the in- 
habitants of a couniry advance nearer and 
nearer to the limits of them attamable sup- 
port, protracts the average period of mar. 
riage much beyond the tine which un- 
checked nature would dictate. It is true, 
that ifthe inclinations were indulged with 
as little restraigt and consideration in old 
countries, as inthe empty wastes of Ame- 
rica, some melancholy corrective, as famine, 
pestilence, or the sword, must soon ensue, 
and bring things to a leve). But man, 
being macerated by reason, as well as in- 
pelled by passion, has the means within 
his power of keeping clear of any such des- 
perate condition, Where a space appears, 
ia Which the principle of population may 
act unlinitediy, the natural desire is also 
the law of reason. But under the difierent 
appearance which most European couo- 
tries present, rational prudence interferes 
as acheck to the natural desire, and, by 
setting before every individual his own 
best interests, actually, though perhaps 
unconsciously, determines the rate ia which 
population shall proceed.” Ibid. pp. 16s-- 
167. 


“ Thus, when population has answered 
its purpose, and it becomes expedient 
that it should be checked for a while, 
the forescen difficulty of procumng sup: 
port retards it, silently but effectual 
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way, there is a natural power at hand, 

by which the adv antage att: ained by civih- 

zation in ane country is quickly communi- 
cate dto another. 


‘lt appears, then, that the principle of 
population, nrescribed by the Deity as an 
notrument t or peopling the w orld with a@ 


suecegsive stock of intelligent inhabitants, 
h ke oP ing it in that state which wan 
mint: reeuble to his plan inits formation, 


ton! v fills, but civilizes the globe, and 
miainis in itself a provision for diffusing 

eticial effects which it originally 
snepates. To trace the power of such a 
rrinciple, and to discover, on inquiry, that 
<n object 30 extensive as the replenishment 
and civilization of the glabe is accomplish- 
ed by the silent operation cf a single 
ratural law, empowers us to pronounce 
that the designs of the Creator are carried 
‘nto execution with infinite wisdom. Nei- 
ther should it be forgotten, that the law 
itseli, by which these ends are attained, 
is neither harsh nor coercive, but forms 
an important part of our earthly bappi- 
ness: it ig not written in characters of 
severity. but promulgated by the gentle 


voice of persuasion, The first fruit of 


that instinctive principle which terminates 
in the results we have deduced and can- 
templated, is the passion of love; which, 
among the most rational and improved part 
of mankind, refines, chastens, and antinates 
the soul; encourages the noblest exertions, 
and inspires the sublimest sentiments. 
iven in lower stages of civilization, love 
las been found to cherish feelings elevated 
fur above the generai standard, to soften 
the severity of. pastoral habits, and disarm 

e ferocity of the conqueror. Amon the 
rele and uneducated classes, the principle 
ot which I have traced the effects, is both 
the source and pledge of domestic union : 
and by the ** charities of father, son, und 
brother,” which it introduces, affords a 
voluntary support to the imbecility of the 

weaker sex, and to the helpless condition 
of infancy anil childhood.” Sumner, vol. 
It. pp. 170, 171. 


We are forced to omit the very 
sinking facts and illustrations by 
which this powerful reasoning is es- 
iablished. 

Mr. Sumner, having detailed these 
proofs of wisdom in the Creator of 
the universe, lastly adverts to the 


traces of goodness which exist in 
every nart of it: and in this branch 
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of his work also, the same good sense, 
the same clear judgment and com- 
prehensive observation appear, which 
accompany him in every other stage 
of his inquiry. We find hit pro- 
ceed, as before, collecting intoasmail 
compass not all, but the most forct- 
bie, of those reasonings which have 
been commonly urged on this head, 
obviating the objections against them, 
and manifesung again the same dis- 
cretion and candour in aliowing the 
full force to every objection, while he 
resis no more weight en the answers 
given to them than they may well 
sustain. We would reter, as an in- 
stance of this, to his discussion (Vol. 
II. pp. 195—208,) respecting the 
old difficulties on the existence of 
evil, which will be found equally 


judicious and candid. We regret 


that iis length 
inserting It. 

On the intricate questions, involved 
in his subsequent discussions of these 
knotty points, we have much to re- 
mark, as we advance, wuile it may 
be premised cven thus early, that 
the practical hints incidentally de- 
veloped there shew a mind enlarged 
by enlightened philanthropy, and 
equally able and disposed to render 
essential service to the best interests 
of humanity. 

Of the question respecting the 
origin of evil and the expediency of 
placing man ina state of moral pro- 
bation, no mind can be a proper and 
adequate judge, but one, which, like 
that of the Creator himself, can com- 
prehend the destinies, past, present, 
and future, of the whole universe a! 
once. There would appear, how- 
ever, to be two obvious reasons tor 
subjecting mankind to a severe trial 
of his obedience, and, by conse- 
quence, for suffering those instances 
of prosperous disobedience and suc- 
cessful immorality to exist, which 
furnish that trial most effectually ;— 
first, that the fitness of men for their 
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to superior intelligences ; and second- 
ly, that they may themsclves be ac- 
tually fitted for their reward. Yet,il 
either of these objects were designed 
by our Supreme Arbiter, a survey of 
history and observation of the world 
must convince us, that, unless there 
be something more in the ease than 
history or observation can disclose, 
they are not answered: for the pat- 
tern of perfect obedience, which 
ought in that case to be trained and 
exhibited, does not exist; for all 
have sinned and come short of the 
giory of God. We must loot, there- 
fore, further than this, in order to 
understand the goodness of God in 
the appointment of our present trials: 
and accordifi¢ly, to this turther clue, 
by the light of Divine Revelation, 
Mr. Sumner dircets our search. 


‘6 Whatever doubts the permission of evil 
might excite, whatever clouds it might ap- 
pear to cast over the plan of Gorl’s moral 
government, are dispersed bv the view 
which the Scriptures present of the mis. 
sion and sacrifice éf Christ: a pledge m. 
controvertible, that love and good-will 
towards man cid preside at the creation. 
When the freedom of the human will had 
led to transgress.on, and the penal causes 
of that transgression had placed mankind 
ina very difficult and laborious condi- 
tion; when the princijile of holiness had 
been cotrupted, and human nature ce- 
spoiled of its primitive mtegrity and per- 
fection; when the admission of sin had 
been followed by its increase, the 
natural ability to resist i, fost; here, 
where it might appear for a moment doubt- 
tal whether benevolence liad been the ob- 
icct of the Deity in creating man, and, if 
so, whether it had net been cefeatcd, the 
Christian Revelation steps in to contirm 
cur comfidenec, and vresicre us to a just 
view ofthe Divine attributes. It acquaints 
us with a part of God's provicential po- 
vernment, which exalts, in the highest de- 
erce, our sense of hrs goodness, and im- 
mediately meets the difficulty arising from 
ihe temptations to which mankind are ex- 
nese. A seheme is there unfolded to us, 
mercifully devised to meliorate man’s con- 
and obviate the fatal effects of 
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“Jt appears, therefore, that tle Crea. 
py Whilst he g@resaw that Mability to sin 
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would be followed by its commission pro 
vided at the same time a remedy for the 
evil thus impending over his fair creation. 
This he did, irst, by appointing a vicarious 
Atonement for repented sins, and for those 
imperfections which the admission of moral 
evil has introduced, even into man’s best 
obedience; and, secondly, by the reculay 
dispensation of such gracious assistance as 
should correct and support the weakness 
of mankind, and enable them to fulfil those 
commands which, ag the descendants of 
guilty parents, and the heirs of a sinful 
nature, they would otherwise be diy. 
gqualiied from obeying.” 


““To those, therefore, who receive the 
mysteries declared in the Gospel, as a dis. 
closure of the counsels of God relating to 
mankind, as far as tt concerns mankind 
that they should be disclosed, is opened a 
most consistent scheme of moral govern. 
ment, in which the union of justice and 
goodness in the Divine nature is consum- 
mated, They learn as certain, what reason 
before shewed them to be probable, that 
this earthly state of existence is prepara. 
tory to a superior state for which they are 
Cegtined after its close ; God having chosen, 
for reasons which he does not reveal, that 
mankind should display their characters in 
a previous state before they reached their 
final destination, and should attain the en- 
joyment of a future and more glorious ex 
istence by labour, exertion, and obedience.” 
Sumner, vol. IL. pp. 230—235. 


This, we conceive, to be the only 
satisfactory answer which can be 
given to the question concerning the 
origin of evil, the only convincing 

will confute the 
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statement which 
sceptic, tue only irresistible system 
which can arm the moralist. At the 
same time there are expressions tha’ 
occur in the course of this disquis! 
tion, Which convince us that we cn 
tertain different views from Mr 
Sumner in regard to the necessily 
and extent of the remedy thus pro: 
vided forthe moral evils of mankind. 
The first expression which led us to 
suspect this was a reduplication, em: 
ployed to affirm concerning Abra- 
ham what St. Paul denies of him, 
namely, meritorious desert, p. 2!2. 
“If Abraham were justified by works, 
he hath whereof to glory, but 10 
before God.” Next we found Mr 
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Sumner making use of this lan- 
guage : 


“To reconcile, therefore, his own holi- 
ess with his plan for the probation of 
nankind, instead of human weakness, he 
accepts the perfection of Christ. This does 
got alter the nature of life,as a state of 
trial, but it renders the trial less perilous.” 
Sumner, vol. II. p. 236. 


Now a person who Ktolds exactly 
our views of redemption, could hardly 
speak of it as making our trial less 
perilous. We acknowledge, that in 
ageneral argument like this, every 
word ourht not to be examined with 
srupulousexactness. But when the 
result of a triaJ, held under certain 
circumstances, would be the con- 
demnation of every individual sub- 
jected to it,there seems no propriety 
in saying of that advocate, who has 
by his sole influence procured the 
acquittal of many, that he has ren- 
dered it less perilous, or diminished 
the extent of the risk. The descrip- 
tion which follows is amenable to 
the same charge, of disparaging the 
grace Of the Gospel by undervaluing 
the need of it. 


“At the same time that the various 
scenes and changes experienced in the 
world, are well adapted to prove the cha- 
acter and discipline of the mind, a merci- 
fuland wise provision diminishes the ex- 
tent of the risk, and lightens the difficulty 
‘owhich man is subjected by those temp- 
tations. He is at best frail and imperfect, 
and, it might seem, unworthy of a superior 
state: instead, then, of that frailty and im- 
perfestion, God declares hig acceptance of 
Christ’s perfect righteousness, as having 
by his voluntary sacrifice redeemed man- 
tind from the consequences of their guilt, 
aidopened to them a way of cternal hap- 
hiness. Mow far rctrospective this benefit 
may be towards those who lived antece- 
“ently to the death of Christ, or how far 
‘May improve the condition or those who 
uae not yet received the mercies and 
obligations of the Gospel, we can only con- 
lecture by analogy from the goodness 
hewn in the whole dispensation’ ibid. 
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since settled. Indeed, our author 
himself says, farther on ; 


“ Tliat the appointment of this provisional 
Remedy was coeval with the foundation of 
the system itself; and that the disorders 
consequent upon the introduction of moral 
evil have been all along accompanied and 
palliated by a vitarious atonement, which 
reconciles the forgiveness of man to the 
perfection of the Divine attributes, and 
venders the final happiness of those whose 
moral character has uitimately borne the 
test required of them, no less consistent 
with the justice than it is agreeable to 
the benevolence of God.” Ibid. pp. 24, 
245, 


This benefit must therefore have 
been coeval with the gracious system, 
to the introduction of which the trans- 
gression of Adam gave occasion ; 
and he who first introduced the evii 
must have been first partaker of the 
benefit. In the following sentence, 
the doctrine of assurance Is carried 
farther than is common with writers 
of any class with whom Mr. Sumner 
would wish to be associated :— 


** The true believer, however, is deliver- 
ed from ail fear as to the consequences of 
those frailties of which he is conscious, 
and with which the existence of moral 


evil has stained every character.” Ibid. 
p. 237. 


The doctrine in the next sentence, 
which would imply that 
pot the occasional admission of guilt, but 
the irreclaimable character of wickedness 
was destined to final punishment,” Ibid 
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seems to militate against that often- 
repeated sentence of the Moral Law, 
‘* Cursed is every one that continueth 
not in all thines which are written in 
the book of ¢ 

We have, 

uch time in 
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he law, to do them.’ 
perhaps, occupled toe 
2ainting out these in- 
accuracies, resuitng trom what we 
cannot but reeard as a defective 
view of the scheme of redemption, 
an which we weuid respectfully en- 
Mr. Sumner to bestow some 
further reflection ; and we shal) have 
hitie doubt of the resule, if he 
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of Sir Thomas Brown, as quoted by 
him 1n a note. 


“* Nore of these,’ (namely, boisterous 
doubts and sturdy objections) “ continues 
the excellent author, ‘so man has known 
than myself; which 1 eontess I conquered, 
notin a martial posiure, but on my knees ” 
Sumner, vol. fl. p. 174. 


It is with pleasure that we turn 
from these exceptions tu the excel- 
jent observations which follow, on 
the natural incfficacy of repentance ; 
und which mav tend to setue the 
luose notions of those Who expect 
every thing from their own repen- 
tance, While they are slow to ecucede 
uny thing to it in others. 

On the subrect of natural cvil, 
which is taken up after the question 
of moral evil bas been disposed of, 
we are glad to perceive our author 
contending — 


“It is as impossible to account for natural 
as for moral evil, without considering this 
state as astate of discipline and prepara- 
tion. Arguments without this basis may 
perplex, but wiil never convince the under- 
standing, ‘The more moderate preposition, 


that the Deity wished the happiness of 


mankind in this worid, as far as it might 
wontribute to their final bLappiness in 
another, is a proposition confirmed by the 
iamumerable benevolent provisions by which 
the goodness of the Deity is maintained, 
and at the same time consistent with the 
many instances of pain, privation, and sor- 
row, which abound on every side. 


‘©The machinery of human life is com- 
alicated and intricate. The course of 
things, ordained by its Divine Governor, is 
sustained by the operation of naturally 
implanted inclinations, as the desire of en- 
yoyment, the love of ease, and the hope of 
distinction. ‘he part which these inclina- 
tions perform has been declared already. 
But, that springs so powerful, when once 
set in motion, may do no more than is re- 
quired, nor overthrow the farther and im. 
portant destination of man, a counter. 
movement becomes necessary to regulate 
their aberrations uid restrain the inequali- 
ties of their action; aid the natural evils 
at present under consideration, the abrup- 

ron of hopes by the separation of friends, 
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the destruction of promised pleasures by 
the interference of sickness and suffering 
and the various loads which age and infir. 
mity lay on nature, perform this purnose 
and keep things in order. Such pains, 
anxieties, and privations, as are incident to 
tic human race collectively, are evidently 
the means which the Deity has appointed 
to detach mankind from the pleasures, and 
occupations, and concerns which re's: 


this world only, and are ill fitted tc. 
their minds for that superior sta h 
this is the furerunner: aud even 8 
the corrective undeniably apne ee 
rience shews us that itis not mo ore 
than the nature of the cas: reg, 
Nothing to a theoretical ingu vould 


uppear more disproportionate «sn tie 
pumshments with which, in wellevilized 
communities, offences against private pro- 
perty and the public peace are visited; yer 
all the disgrace and misery which is heaped 
upon the head of convicted guilt, is unable 
to overcome, or do more than restrain, the 
stream of criminality. So, if we merely 
saw the pain and wretchedness, which is 
not the consequence of intemperate courses 
or guilty luxury alone, but which all men 
are fiable to, and for the most part do ac. 
tually sufler in the course of their lives, we 
might naturally suppose that the measure 
exceeded the occasion. But if we turnour 
eves upon the world, we soon perceive that 
all this discipline is scarcely sufficient to 
make men Icok beyond the present day 
and the present siate of things; that the 
pleasures of hfe are earnestly sought, not- 
withstanding the disappointment with which 
the search is often repaid ; and that imme- 
diate enjoyment i3 the main spring of most 
persons’ conduct, notwithstanding the ac- 
cidents to which itis exposed, and the ac- 
knowledged shortness of its duration.” 
bad. pp. 256-- 258 


This renyark 1s afterwards applied 
with much pathos and correctness 
of feciing, as well as strength of 
reasoning, to the separation of friends 
by death; to the sense of bodily 
pain; and to the evils of civil life, 
poverty, dependence, and servitude. 
In this discussion, the ingredicnts of 
human happiness and the motives 
of human action are ably stated 
and accurately distinguished ; anc 
much is thus done towards vindi- 
cating the goodness of Providence I! 
consututing human society upon ° 
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model, which renders a certain de- 
sree of poverty and dependence, In a 
oreat majority of its members, essen- 
yal Co its healthy condition. But the 
rand vindication is found in the 
chapters which follow, and which 
shew, that society is actualiy framed 
iy such a manner, that, if every order 
performed its respective duty, an ef- 
iectual cure would be provided with. 
ithe society itself for every evil that 
pelongs to it. More cannot surely 
ve required to exait the character of 
the Divine goodness, in regard toa 
society contessedly under a curse, 
than that the remedy for all its evils 
should be infallible, and that it should 
be within the power of the sufferers 


“jt is very soothing to our indoleuce 
nd self-satistaction, to charge upon the 
situuvnof the world; thatis, upon the 
udinances of the Deity; the various evils 
{poverty and ignorance which confront 
uson every side. But it would be more 
peasone ible, as well as more decoerous, to 
wiquire, in the first place, how far such 
evils arise Necessarily from the law of na- 
tue; and how far, on the other hand, they 
alinit of easy mitigation, and only need that 
are and attention which the Christian Re- 
gion €njoibs every Man to bestow upou his 
veighbour. When a South American In- 
lian is seized with an infectious disorder, 
leis Shut up in a solitary hovel, and aban- 
doned to his fate. In our improved state 
ofsociety, the sufferer under a similar ca- 
amity experiences the benefit of skill and 
care, and is probably recovered. But we 
must ni it be Europeans in our treatment of 
bodily maladies, and Americans as to the 
minds and morals of our fellow-creatures. 
The Author of our existence, when he did 
iwtexempt us from the civil or physical 
usorders of an imperfeet state, ordained 
also that each should have their allevia- 
ins.” Sumner, wol. LL. pp. 290, 291. 
Those alleviations, in a civilized 
community like our own, the author 
seeks inthe diffusion of ecneral cdu- 
cation, exalting the character of the 
door; In the institution of provident 
winks, enabling them to better their 
wn condition ; and in the cultivatton 
tryst Obsery, No, 18° 
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of that enlarged Christian charity 
which binds the whole body to; pether, 
and provides a ready corrective for 
temporary distress. We pass by the 
multitude of his luminous and benevo- 
lent observations in illustration of this 
position. But the foliowing valuable 
calculations must be permitted to 
adorn our pages, in hope of exciting 
practical attenuion to them in many 
whom they may concern. 


‘* ‘The nature of happiness requires thus 
much ; the prospect of a conipetency in we 
situation to which every individual is born. 
I ask no one to be satisfied with a lower 
rate of welfare than this ; but f assert, that, 
om a general view of the chances of life, 
this prospect is within the reach of every 
individual, even onthe present average rate 
of wages, if be had the prudence to look 
forwaid and save, and the facility of secur- 
ing his savings. <As things are now, in- 
deed, the common practice is, f rt i young 
labourer or mechanic to Marry as soon us 
he begins to work for himscli, without a 
farthing beforehand, with weekly employ- 
menw perhaps for the summer, but no cer- 
tainty of the same in winter, with wages 
only sufficient tor a very smail fam ily, and 
consequently without resource in case of 
illness or occasional difficulty, except in 
casual charity or parish pay. The imme- 
diate feeling on his mind is, that his wages 
will support awife as wellas himself; and 
if he had not that demand upon them, they 
would all disappear before the end of the 
week: he has neither the idea nor the 
means of saving avy portion ofthem. But 
since he elaims the advantage peculiar to 
an infant scciety, early epuiy 2 while he 
is livingin fact ia an ‘old and fully peopled 
communitv, the consequence 
poverty for the rest of his life. 


is, severe 


“It cannot be said, however, that this 
improvidence is a necessary evil, therefore 
its consequences are rot necessary. Sup- 
posing the prudential system only so far 
established, that the average period of mar. 
riage should be twenty-five, it might be 
easily within the power of the lowest 
classes to secure a prowstonal support for 
their family more tmdependent than the 
parish allowance, and more regular than 
the operation of private eharity. 


“The wages of 
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‘he additions of harvest-time, may be aye- 
raged at 12s. per week, from the age of 
eighteen. Half that sum is amply sulll- 
cient for the support ofa single man. This 
would leave an overplus of 6s. per week for 
seven years; but, to avoid any appearance 
*f overstating the fact, and to allow for lost 
time, we will only take 4s, or 10/. per ann. 
which if rerularly laid up, would, with in- 
‘erest, make U0/. by the age of twenty-five. 
Allow the mechanic to work for himself at 
twenty-one, his higher rate of wages will 
enable him to save 10s. weekly, or 212. per 
ann. Thecareful application of this sur- 
plus will aiso make him worth the same 
sum at twenty-five. 


* Allow this to be tie period of marriage, 
which is much earlier than the average pe- 
riod of those who ere brought up to the 
learned professions : it is probable, that by 
similar habits the wife may contribute such 
a share of capital as will supply the cottage 
with its humble furniture. At ail events, 
they live without difficulty, even if without 
farther saving, for tour or five years; the 
interest of former savings paying the rent, 
and thus removing the necessity of those 
extraordinary exertions, which in the way 
of task-work sometimes undermine the 
constitutions of the industrious poor. If ihe 
family increases after this time, difficulties 
willincrease, ‘Lhis isthe period of a la- 
pourer’s life which itis hardest to enccun- 
ter, from his thirtieth to his fortieth year: 
itis the inclement season, which ought to 
be expected and looked forward to. Be- 
fore that period, he has only occasion to be 
frugal; after it, kis children will begin to 
support themselves : but at present, an in- 
fant family wiil prevent the wife from cons 
tributing much towards the weekly out- 
goings; and the children themselves can 
gain nothing towards them. Former sa- 
vings, therefore, the harvest of the pro- 
ductive season, must now be drawn upon: 
but they were laid up for this very purpose, 
and we can afiord it. Let 5s.a week be 
taken fromthe four dead months of the 
year, those who are conversant with the 
labourer’s cottage, will know that Sc. inad- 
dition to his usual wages will place him in 
comparative opulence ; and suppose this 
draft to be continued during ten vears, the 
capital has only lost 402. Frem that time 
the children contribute their share; the 
family ceascs to be a growing burden: and 
there remains a stock towards setting 
rorward the childrenin life, or to supply 
some of the numerous wants of increasing 
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“ Were these habits general, how littl 
comparative distress would the appearance 
of society exhibit! Marriage, by being a 
short time delayed, would be more prudent 
and happier; population would more equal. 
ly adapt itself to the demand for labour - 
labour, therefore, would be paid in more 
exact proportion to the real value of mo. 
ney; fewer would be necessarily idle; and 
that great embitterer of domestic life, ir. 
remediable poverty, or indigence, would be 
seldom known. Only those distresses 
would meet our view, which are the com. 
mon lot of all ranks and conditions; and 
there are many, no doubt, which neither 
prudence can prevent nor fortune cure.” 
Sumner, vol. IL. pp, 313—317. 


The economy, then, of human so. 
ciety is plainly such as might, even i{ 
the world were not under a curse, 
nor its inhabitants chargeable with 
rebellion, clear the goodness of the 
Deity from all imputation resulting 
from the existence of those numerous 
evils, natural, moral, and civil, which 
we experience. How much more, 
then, is that goodness exalted and 
magnified, when our real relation to 
the Deity is taken into the conside- 
ration; when, though we have our- 
selves introduced evil into his perfect 
system, it appears that his overruling 
Providence in the government 0! 
society is continually employed in 
turning it into good! 

The contemplation of a Being thus 
perfect in wisdom and goodness, is 2 
privilege and a pleasure which none, 
who have tasted it, would be content 
to lose. Besides, there are some 
qualities which have a tendency to 
produce their like in all who con- 
template them frequently. The very 
company of a wise man is likely to 
Improve us in wisdom ; and not even 
the worst of men can regard and ap- 
preciate goodness in others, without 
fecling the charm, and catching some 
portion of the love of it. What, then, 
must be the natural result of making 
our hourly meditations upon a Being 
who is absolute in both perfections : 
Surely, if there be any cre thing 
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setter qualified than others by nature, 
‘o improve us in wisdom and good- 
ness, it must be the contemplation ot 
, Being who is the source aad pat- 
ern of both: nor do we disparage 
-he work of Divine grace by saying 
0; for it 1s only in dependence on 
Divine grace, and by the guidance of 
‘he Holy Spirit, that we can comic to 
Cod so as rightly to study the per- 
fections Of his character. 

The time, therefore, which has 
yeen or may be bestowed upon these 
speculations, is by no means brown 
way. By leading us to survey the 
yorks of God in connection with 
he great Author, they familiarize 
usto the notion, not simply of his 
existence and presence with us, but 
of all his adorable perfections ; and 
familiarity (with humble reverence 
be it spoken!) is one leading cause 
of resemblance. os 

But yet further: all the periections 
of the Godhead bring with them their 
correspondent duties. If the Being 
whom we are contemplating be all 
powerful, surely we ought and must 
be disposed to fear him above all 
things ; if he be all-wise, he deserves 
our highest reverence ; if he be all- 
sood, he claims our purest love : and 
these three affections will naturally 
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be kindled in us in proportion to the 
frequency, the intenseness, and the 
purity cf our meditations upon his 
uttributes-—those heavenly attrioutes 
Which are inscribed in legible cha. 
racters upon the volume of Nature, 
but which are then only seen in per- 
iect beauty when viewed through 
the medium of the everlasting 
Gospel, 

It must be recollected, however, 
that a bare belief of these truths, 
without frequent meditation upon 
them, will never produce these ef 
fects. It will lie dormant in the mind, 
and will have no other influence upon 
the conduct than would be produced 
by some abstract maxim in geome: 
try. 

On the other hand, by frequen: 
meditation upon his perfections, and 
a continued exercise of those affec- 
tions which they are calculated to 
inspire, we shall gradually, through 
the Divine blessing upon these hal 
lowed employments, improve in the 
Jove, and may consequently acquire 
something even of the likeness, of 
God ; till at length, in the words o! 
=t. John, we are advanced to be in. 
deed like him, for “ we shall see Him 
as He 1s,’ 
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LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


é5 C. & C. 


iy the press :—Pompceiana, being Observa- 
ions on Pompeii, with Engravings, by Sir 
W. Gell and J. B. Gandey, Esq. ;—lIliustra- 
ions of the History of the Expedition of 
Lyrus, and Retreat of the Ten Thousand, 
with Maps, by Major Rennell ;—An Ac- 
count of the Island of Java, by ‘I’. S. Raf- 
tes, Esq. late Lieutenant-Governor, with 
Maps and Plates;—A Dictionary Hindoo- 
tanee and English, by J. Shakespeare, 
‘sq. Professor gf Oriental Languages at 


Addiscombe ;—A course of Lectures ot. 
the Church Catechism, by the Rev. Sit 
Adam Gordon, Bart.;—A Second Letter 
from the Rev. R. Yates tothe Earl of Li- 
verpool, on the National Welfare as con- 
nected with the Church of tngland, Edu- 
cation, Police, Population, &c. ;—Gethse- 
mane, or Thoughts on the Sufferings of 
Chrisi, by the author of the Guide to Do. 
mestic Happiness ;——Boarding School Cor. 
resnondence, a io:nt production of Mrs 
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Taylor, author of Maternal Solicitude, &c. 
and Miss Taytor, author of Display, Essays 
in Rhyme, &c.;—A work of whole-length 
Vortraits of celebrated Englishmen, with 
Biographical Memoirs by Mr. C. Dyer ;— 
\ translation of Dr. Outram’s Dissertation 
on Sacrifices, by Mr. Allen;—Sermons, 
chiefly designed for the use of famihes, 2 
vols. Svo. by John Faweett, A. M. Rector 
of Scaleby, and Curate of St. Cuthbert’s, 
Carlisle ;—An Appeal to Men of Wisdom 
and Candour, in Four Discourses, preached 
before the University of Cambridge, in 
November, 1815, by the Kev. Charles 
Simeon, M. A. Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge; also, a new cdition in octavo, 
of tis Four Discourses on the Excellency 
ofthe Liturgy, to which is added, Christ 
Crucified, a Sermon preached before the 
University of Cambridge ;—A Key to the 
Old Testament, or asummary View ot its 
several Books, by the Rev. Henry Rutter ; 
—A new edition of the Rev. J. Scott’s In- 
quiry into the Effects of Baptism, with an 
Appendix, which may be had separate, 
and a Defence of the Principles of his 
Inquiry, in Reply to the Rev. Dr. Lau- 
rence, 


We are happy to perceive, that while We 
advocates of sedition and irreligion are as- 
siduously circulating them pestilent and 
poisonous productions among the lower 
classes of the community, the friends 
‘ruth and good order are not idle. “Phe 
revered author of the Cheap-Repository 
Practs has resumed the pen which render- 
cd sich signal service to the community at 
agermer period of “rebuke and blasphe- 


yy,’ und has produced several pieces acd- 
nivtbiy adapted tu counteract the noxious 


nflucece of the efforts to which we have 
nuded. ‘These pieces have becn painted 
mavery cheap form, and may be obtained 
pdistribution in ay Numbers, either Oi; 
7 the publisher of this work, orof Me. ivan i. 
iong-lane, Sinnthfheld. Wevecommend this 
shteat to tle attention of those whom Ged 
aS iy! ssect Witla the nEans GI GOI? ood, 
Several stnali tracts of a beneficial tenden- 
ey have also been mutt! ‘hed by Mr. Seeley, 
109, Fleet-street, expressly with a view to 
minteract Uie mischievous aitempts that 
re made to delude the poor at the preseit 
-cason of distress, and in the hope that the 
val throughout the Kingdom will endea. 
‘to promote their circulation, 
‘The trigonometrical snrvey of Great Brie 
oo. wader the directions of the Crdnance 


; 
Board, proceeds without interruption. The 
4 tloiyepap re wy cri oe a 
;aans of about three-hfths of England and 
t betas “7 cam nta } ie 
Wales are already completed, In 
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course of the summer, the British surve« 
ors are to be joined by two eminent French 
Academicians, with a view of connectin. 
the trigonometrical surveys of the two 
countries, and thus not only attaining Q 
greater degree of geographical accuracy 
but obtaining, perhaps, a more satisfactory 
solution of the problem respecting the true 
figure of the earth. The French gentle. 
men appointed to attend Colonel Mudee 
are M. Biot and M. Arago. . 


cling 


Four new and hitherto non-descript spe. 
cies of deer, are now exhibiting in the 
King’s Mews Riding-house. They have 
been breught from the Upper Missouri 
country in North America. 


A stone is said to have been lately found 
at Pompe, on which the linear measures 
of the Romans are engraved. 


Chimney Sweeping. 


” 


The Comnuitee of the Society for pre 
venting the necessity of employing climbing 
Dboys In sweeping chimueys, congratulate 
the public on the satisfactory results of the 
meeting held in June last at the Mansion. 
horse. The attention of the public and of 
pariament has thereby been called to the 
supject. by the mean time, the Committee 
are usivg every effort in their power to 
diffuse the knowledge, and induce the 
aduption, of the method of cleansing chim- 
weys by mechanical means, which they 
think may in every case be saicly and el 
feciuaily substituted for infantine labow, 
the total abolition of which is the prime 
object of the Society. Tie practice itsell 
they justly consider as ablorrent to the 
Lest feelings of human nature, especiany 
when it is recollected, that children of four 
years old and upwards, who are its victims, 
ean have no option as to embarking “in 
this horvid trade.” Many of the persons 
engaved ta this trade have agreed to tse 
the mechanical means pointed out by the 
Society, the Society on that engagement 
farnishing each of them with a coniplete 
machine at half its cost. lt is a rematka- 
tle fact, that the practice itself, which 's 
new sought to be abolished, ts not mote 
than a century old even in this country. It 
has caly been introduced within the last 
twenty or thirty yeors in Edinburgh, and 
during the same period lias been gaining 
sround in the United States. Tut with 
the exception of Paris, where it has been 
partially adopted, it is said to be who 
unknown on the Continent of Hurope 
‘Vhe existing act of parhament impose 
penalties on masters for employing servar’ 
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‘rp not causing them to wear a cap with 
‘he name and adode of the master engraved 
for sullering them to call 
Ss before seven in the wintcr or 
ive inthe summer, or after noon at any 
tine of the ; for not allowing them 
suilicient food, w ashing, lodging, apparel, 

tor not causing them to wear clean 
jresses and attend worship on the 
path ; or for forcing them to climb a chim- 
ney actually on fire. Not only every con- 
but every humane person, should 
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interfere when they witness the violation of 


aliy oi these 


boys hbetore 


enactments, and carry the 
magistrate. The tract cir- 
ulated by the Society details a great va- 
siely of cases Of severe sufferings austained 
by clunbing boys. , 


Major-General Pates, an officer in the 
Kast ludia Company’s service, has present- 
eltothe Company acommodious chapel, 
at Masulipatam, buiit at his sole experse, 
which ts said to have cost 40,000 pagodas. 


East India College. 

several debates have lately taken place 
the East India Court of Proprietors, on 
the subject of their college in| Herttord- 
shire. Many charges have been advanced, 
of which the tendency is to bring that semi 
nary into disrepute, and to prepare the 
way, either for a great change in the sys- 
tem, or for the entire subversion of the in- 
stitution. The proposition founded upon 
‘hese charges was rejected by the Court : 
nd on areview of the case, we have no 


a 


lifficulty in saying that it was properly re- 


ected. Under the present circumstances 
i our Indian empire, it seems to be gene- 


aily admitted, that 
ie Company ought to be qualified, both by 
suowledge and good principles, for the va- 
‘ious offices of the state. This object can- 
tbe attained without an appropriate in- 
tution: and the establishments at Hert- 
ford and Calcutta, if placed under proper 
legulations, are well suited to the purpose. 


The preat argument against the college 
ithis country, is derived from the allege d 
‘vecalarities of the students. We much 
‘ar, that, after every precaution, irregula- 
ies will still be found at all places of pub- 
education: and however desirable it 
way be to introduce a system of absolute 
erection, no system has yet been devised 
“uch is calculated to realize the hupe. 
ume or the reasons which have been ad- 
anced in condemnation of the East [India 
ove, would be quite as ¢ 
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We find, however, that the plan upon 
which the coilege was founded, was, in one 
material pont, liable to great objection. 
pide cordially approve of the institution ; 

e highly cominend the system otf instruc- 
tion adopted in it; and we give full credit 
to the Court of Directors for their judi- 
cious selection of a principal and profes- 
sors: bat there was, in respect to the disci- 
pline, an original and radaeal error, which 
could hardly fail to be productive of very 
serious mischief. In all other seminagics 
of education, the paramount authority is 
vestedin the persons who immediately su- 
perintend them : these persons have power 
to pumsh delinquents even by expulsion : 
it is obvious, to every well-educated 
man, that without this power regularit: 
and order cannot be maintained. Inferior 
punishments, unless rendered effective by 
the fear of expulsion, are childish and con- 
temptible. In the East India College, the 
Directors alone were till latety the dom:- 
nant body, However flagrant might be the 
outrages of the youn men, and. however 
systematic their violations of order, id no 
case could the offender be removed except 
by the deteimination of the court ;—of that 
Court, which often consisted of the near 
velatives or guardians of the delingucnts 
tie mselves, and always of their pairons ; 
and whied, is more instances than one, re- 
stored and sent out to India the very 
suns whom its own sentence had forn aliv 
expelled. Hence arose, of necessiiy, a 
spirit of insubordination. It was creaicd 
and cherished by the systein ; itheugh 
the power of enforcing desis has ut 
length been esq oe to the gentlemen of 
the institution, so tardy has been the con- 
Cession, so hae is the aniMosily against 
the college which seems to exist among 
some members of tie Fast tne 
and of course so prevalent the stu- 
dents will be the opinion of its instability 
that the effects of the 
bably long be feit. 


on some accounts, 
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ali ne 
old system will pre- 
The vecent debaies are. 
very LO increase 
the evil: ard we shall never look upon the 
lasiitution as permanently 

the students shall possess 
vietion that no interest in LL 
will shield them from the punishment of 
their demerns. To those wish iur 4 
full and jumanous Stale meat of the 
que stion, we strongly recomme: 
phiet receaily | ublished by Mr. Malthus : 
it is wr with the characteristic geod 
sense and moderation of that ccontleman, 
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Scripture Reason the only 
@hristian Truth: a Sermon 
Lewin’s Mead Meeting, 
22, 1516; and published! 
the Congregation ; by Jol 
ts. 

Sermons 
Kelmallic; by 
os, 

A Famihar Exposition and 
of the Epistle of St. aap ‘ the Col 


ba me. 5 


Test of 
at 
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and 
: delivered 
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Prayers and Meditations, 
the Tournalofthe late Mrs. 
or il. 5s. a dozen. 


extracted fom 


Trimmer. 1% 


Pray 
ina. 
Ss. 

MISCELLA > Ss. 
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A Catalogue ot Bovuks in 
partments of Literature, 
Noble, Boston, 6d. 

A Catalogue of 
it and, which up 
wn contain as volt a 


on sale, 


x . ? 
Ciule ECCON. 


Books, Nv 
we? tint ser, ie Sten ole 
n inspection will be found 


Tullection as any out 


of Lendun; now on sale by Ebenezer 
ibomson, booksell: r, Manchester, Ss. 

A Catalupne of second-hand Books, 
published by W. t.oundes, 38, Bedford. 
street, 15. 

The Life and Stuies of Benjamin West, 


~ 


< 


vi . 

or Writings of the 
Mv with a Selection from his 
the principal Literati 
by T. J. Petticrew, 


Esq. bv John Galt ’ 
Meméirs of the Tf, 
late Dr. Lettson, 
Correspondence wit) 
and foreign Countries ; 


F.L. S. 3. vols sae it 16s, 

Hlustrations to the Battles cof Waterloo 
avd Quatre Bras, tL Is. in a portfolio, or 
ito, I dis, 6d, 

Elementary Tortilication ; by Lieut.- 

Col. Pasley. 3 vols. Svo. containing 1199 
engravings 

A complete Set of Mars, composing a 
New General Atlas, ancient and me \dern, 
of imperial fotio size; by Dr. Playfair. 
D. Ss. 

Considerations on the Moral Manage- 
ment of Insane Persens; by J. Haslam, 
MQ. 0. Ss, 

A Cursory Inquiry inte some of the Prine 


pal Causes of Mortality among Children. 


6a, 


suggestrons 


s 


£ 
r\ 


wthe Prevention and Miti- 


vatiou of Epidemic and Pestilential Dis- 
cases; by Claries Maclean, M. D.. 

\ccount of the Examination cf the: Elgin 
Box atthe Foreign Office, Dewning-street, 
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PUBLICATIONS. 


in a Letter to James Losh, Esq. by pr 
‘Eweddeil. Qs. | 
A View of the Agricultural, Commer 
cial, and Financial Interests of Ceylon 
By ‘Anthony Bertolacci, Esq. late Comp. 
troller. General of Customs, and acting 
Auditor-General of Civil Accounts in that 
Colony &Svo. 18s. 
The Author of Junius ascertained from 
Soncatesation of Circumstances amount. 
g to Moral Demonstration; by Geo, 
Chalmers, Esq. F. R.S. 
Academic Errors, or Reflections of 
south by a Member of the Uni rersity of 


rambridge ad 


n 
at 


ine 


. 
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be 
_ WJ 


aX oa. 


The Oxi ord University Calendar, 1817, 


corrected to Jyecember Slst, 1816. 3s. Gd. 
The Fali and Death of Joachim Murat; 
by . Macirone, his A. D.C, 


The Art of 7 with the Fingers, 
fur the Use of the 2af, or Deaf "and 
Dumb, with nae Improvements, 


and additions. 
Card. Is 
Ethical Questions; or, Speculations on 
the Principal Subjects in Moral Philoso. 
phy ; by ‘I. Cogan, M.D. ! 10s, Gd. 
An Examination of the Objections made 
Nn Britain against the Doctrines of Gail and 
Spurzheim; by J. G. Spurzhem, M.D 
evo. 
Village System, being a Scheme for the 
gradual Abolition of Pauperism ; by Robert 
Gaurley. 
Plan of Reform on the Election of the 
Touse of Commons; by Sir P. Francis, 


Very neatly engraved on a 


Oe 


~~ 


hn. B. 

An Account of the Island of Jersey 
containing a Compendium of its Eccle- 
siastical, Civil, and Military History; 4 
Statement of its Policy, Laws, Privi- 
leges, Commerce, Population, and Pro- 


duce; A Survey of the Public Buildings, 
ey ities, and Natural History ; together 
with some Detail respecting the Man. 
ners and Customs of the Inhabitants ; by 
W. Pices, many years resident in Jersey 
il. 1s. 

Meinoirs of the Ionian Islands. 
with a large and original Map. 

Memoirs of the Life and W ritings of 
the Rev. Claudius Buchanan, D. D. late 


s 


Bvo. 103. 


Vice-Provost of the College of Fort Wil 
liam in Bengal. 
son, of St. John’s College, Oxford 
Svo. 


sy the Rev. Hugh Pear 
2 vols 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGS 


MISSIONS OF THE UNITED BRE- 
THREN. 

ce have been requested, and with that 

an we very readily comply, to insert 


the following ap peal to the public in behalf 


of the Missions of the United Brethren 
Did we suppose that any thing we could 
say would strengthen their claims to the 
benevolent regard of our readers, we 
should certainly have comangee on the sub- 
ject. But, fearful of weakening the force 


of Mr. Latrobe’s statement by any addition 


of our own, We Shall content ourselves with 
expressing a hope that his confidence in 
the liberality of Christian — will not 
nrove to have been misplac 


ADDRESS, &C. 
In the year 1814, it is well known that 
‘he accumulated distresses of the Conti- 


nent affected all classes and descriptions of 


persons. ‘The same calamities were sc- 
verely felt in all the settlements of the 
United Brethren in Germany, Holland, 
Denmark, and Russia, and considerably di. 
minished the contributions both of the 
Brethren’s congregations, and of friends 


participating in the welfare and support of 


their missions among the heathen. Under 
these circumstances, an appeal was mace 
to the religious public, by some very 
respectable persons in England, who be- 
came acquainted with the embarrassments 
under which this important concern labour- 
ed. That appeal was not made in vain, 
and the Committee, to whom the gencral 
management of the Brethren’s missions is 
entrusted by their synods, feel how much 


thev owe to the kindness and liberality of 
the numerous well-wishers to the spread of 


Christianity among the heathen, w ‘ho very 
nobly stepped furward on this occasion, 
and, by their generous Conations, contri- 
suied in a great measure to remove the 
exist ns g cufieul ty In this work of charity, 
Ue! nefactors of various denominations wete 
united, exhibiting a most encou ‘aging 
proof of the power of that Christian love 
iy hich binds together the hearts of the peo- 
, le of God in supportis ie the cause of their 
Redeemer, however @istincuithed by vy. 


’ seve y 


Hames ancl iomms 


it 


of the United 5 retnren, .&5 


ENCE. 


Phe present Address is accasioned by a 
similar necessity, and is in like manner 
encouraged by friends not of the Society, 
who are acquainted with the proceedings 
of their missions, and with the great diffi- 
culty of maintaining them. This indeed 
amounts almost to an impossibility, unless 
it shall p ne ase the Lord to incline the hearts 
of those to whom He has imparted the 
power, again to anor their generous as- 
sistance. The etlects of that dreadful war, 
by which the Coutinent was wholly im- 
poverished, trade annihilated, and even 
the common necessaries of life in many in- 
stances withdrawn, are still felr by mest 
classes, so as to render them unable, as for- 
merly, to direct their attention to subjects 
beyond their own personal existence ; while 
the settlements of the Brethren, though by 
God’s mercy spared from total destruction 
by fire and sword, were so much exhausted, 
fgom bemg continually made the head- 
quarters ol diiflerent armies, that they were 
plunged into debt, and their usual sources 
of income, for some (ime, nearly dried up 
The exertions of individuals, however, and 
of the congregations collectively, have not 
been wanting ; and, though greatly reduced 
in means, they bave dene what they could 
to assist In preventing any relaxation in sm 
prosecution of the w ork, Yet, with eve 
exertion, it is in - ossible to meet the grea 
and accumulated expenditure of the past 
years, T he sum of about 4,000/ which, by 
the unexpected Liberality of our brethrer 
and friends in England, was collected in 
18i4 and 1815, was indeed a relief foi 
winch we cannot sufficientiy thank the 
Lord, who thus Cisnosed the hearts of s: 
many benefactors to favour the Brethren’s 
missions; but as the circumstances which 


then occasioned the Gehcrency teomain un 
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different countries, the follow ing statement 
is subjoined :* 


In St. Thonias ? g: P, 
St. Croix wus Ge £35 
St. Jan 5 2 5 
Greenland 1735 A 19 
North America 1754 2 Pe 
South America 17358 3 ly 
South Africa, renew- ? 1736 . o1 

ed in 1792 : = ” 
Jamaica 1754. { 10 
Antigua 56 ) 12 
Labrador 1764 ; 23 
Barbadoes 1765 l 4 
Astrachan, renewed 2 i763 1 9 

in 1815 rma) a 
St. Kitts fia H 4, 


In the three Danish West Iida Islands, 
of St. Thomas, St. Croix, and St. Jan, the 
Brethren’s congregations amount to about 
12,200 souls; in Greenland to 1100; In 
Antigua to 12,000; in St. Kitts to 2,000. 
The congregations of Cliristian Indians in 
N. America suffered much both beture and 
Curing the first American war. Great loss 
has been sustained by the burring of Farr- 
fieldin Upper Canada, the principal settle- 
mentamong the Lndiins, which it will cost 
no small sum to repair. 


God has been pleased to bless the mis- 
sion at the Cape of Good Hope with much 
success. The forming of a third settle- 
ment is in contemplation, when tneans can 
be found to support it. About 1600 Hotten- 
tots constitute the two congregations at 
Gnadenthal and Gruenckloot ; iaany more 
attend public worsinn ; the interior 
tbere is a great desire among the hoatien 
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used asa chianel in Grienektoof fave for 


some time been too smali to accommodate 
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* The first column of figures sh 
earin which the misston commenced ; the 
second, the number of settlements belong- 
ng to each; and 
Missionaries emploved in them. 
+ The Rev. Mr. Latrobe arrived in 


December last 3 


sand 


IntelimALissit iS Q the 


the third, the number of 


Cauited Brethrezi. 


{ March, 


‘he communication with the three set. 
tlements in Labrador, which can only be 
maintained by a vessel of their own annu. 
a'ly sent to the settlements, proves a great 
expense; but the Lord ias hitherto ena. 
bled the Brethren’s Society for the furthe. 
rance of the Gospel, established in London, 
tu persevere in their exertions, notwith. 
standig the smallness of their means, and 
the uncertainty of a return equal to the 
expense of the outfit. Nor would it be 
consistent with that gratitude which we 
tec! to God our Saviour, did we not here 
observe how graciously he has preserved 
the communication with the Brethren’s 
Missionaries tn that inhospitable region, so 
that since the commencement of the mis. 
sion, now fifty-three years ago, no interrup- 
tion has occurred in transmitting the an- 
nual supplies. During the last year, how. 
ever, 1616, the vesscl was for the first 
time prevented by the ice, and by the fury 
of repeated storms, from touching at Hofe- 
dale, till at length, after suffering a most 
violent tempest, which she was not expect. 
ed to survive, the Captain was obliged to 
abandon all hones of reaching that settle- 
ment, and to return to England, having four 
missionaries on board, who were passing 
from Nain to Hopedale. ‘This event has 
subjected the Society to great additional 
expense, ‘he anxiety which will undoubt. 
edly fill the minds of our Brethren in La- 
brador, respecting the fate of the vesse! 
and of tire fellow-labourers, must be keei- 
ly felt. Yet, amidst all trouble, the Societs 
has much cause to thank the Lord that He 
heard the pravers of those on board, deli- 
vered them from the raging of the sea, and 
brought them safe to shere. 


Mav ihe above statement and call fo 
help find acceptance and favour with all 
who consider the greainess and importance 
of the work, and the comparative weakness 
of these immediately employed in it, and 
who, without their aid, are wholly unable 
at present to support it. Even now, many 
invitations to comience new Missions must 
be declined, from a full conviction thatit 
tar exceeds the power of the Commitice tl 


accept tuem. 





a visit to the above settlements at the 


Cape, from whieh he has derived pects 
Jiar pleasure; and may posstbiv, afier 
his return from one of the principal settles 
ments of the Brethrenin Germany, lav sore 
interesting particulars betore the publi 
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At the period when the former appeal 
was submitted to the public, the debt in- 
curred by the missions, owing to the cir- 
cumsiances already speciticd, was esti- 

mated, according to the accounts received, 

terminating December 1812, at 4000/. In 
the year 1813, there was a further mcrease 
of debt, amounting to 1700/. And in the 
years 1814, and 1815, which are the latest 
accounts at present arrived, there was a still 
further addition, constituting a total debt of 
godu/. notwithstanding the liberal dona- 
tious contributed in consequence of the 
frst appeal. To liquidate so large a debt, 
they feel to be utterly impossible, depen. 
dent as they principally are, for the sup- 
port {their missions, on the voluntary aid 
and liberality of their congregations and 
fiends on the Continent, who are still suf- 
fring from the desolating effects of the 
late war. 


Under these circumstances, they sin- 
cerely trust they will appear justified in 
agains respectfully appealing to that British 
benevolence of which they have already 
experienced so generous a_ proof, and 
which is at all times so conspicuously mani- 
fested in every thing connected with the 
sread of the Redeemer’s kingdom, that 
viev may still be enabled to make the 
saving name of Jesus known to the beathen 
world, The assistance thus afforded will 
srely not be unrewarded by Him to whom 
the mite of the poor but cheerful giver is 
a3 acceptable as the offerings of the more 
mulent, for “the Lord looketh on the 
heart,” 


C. I. LATROBE. 


Donations will be thankfully received by 
the Secretary, the Rev. C. I. ‘Latrobe, No. 
1), Nevil’s-court, Fetter-lane; the Trea- 
sirer, Mr. J. L. Wollin, No. 5, St. An- 
trew’s-court, Holborn ;—and also by the 
Key. Basil Woodd; the Rev. Daniel Wil- 
m9; the Rev. Legh Richmond; the Rev. 
.>. Grimshawe ; the Rev. LK. Martyn ; 
Rictiia. Hoares, Bankers, Fleet-street ; 
Me. J. Hatchard, 190, Piccadilly ; Mr. L. 
b.Secley, 169, Fleet-street; Messrs. Wil- 
“ams and Co. Stationers’-court; Messrs. 
Kidgway and Sons, 170, Piccadilly; M. 
!. Lamb, Bristol ; Mr. James Montgome- 
‘, Sheffeld; Mr. Robert Plenderteath, 
apes Mr George Gibson, Leith; 
I, Hugh Muir, Glasgow ;—and by allthe 
i histers of the Brethren’s congregations 
‘London; Bath; Bristol; Bedford; Leo- 
Linster ; Haverford-west ; Plymouth ; Ful- 
*ck, near Leeds; Fairfield, near Man. 
ester; Okbrook, near Derby; Tyther- 
ig aoe Chippenham, Wilts Avr; and 
Bolin, 
ry. No, 
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Those who are inclined to become annual 
subscribers towards the support of the 
Brethren’s Missions, are respectfuily re- 
quested to affix the word ‘ Subscriber” to 
their names, and also to state their place of 
residence. 


The Reports containing accounts fron 


the different Missions, published from 
time to time, may be had upon ap- 
plication to the Secretary, the Trea- 


surer, or of the Brethren’s Minis- 


ters. 


any 


Lists of the donations will be pub- 
lished. 


SOCIETY FOR THE SUPPORT OF 
GAELIC SCHOOLS. 

In our Number for December last, p. 
83), we laid before our readers an Abstract 
of the Society’s Fifth Report. A Sixth, 
namely, that for 1816, has since appeared. 
It was read at a General Meeting of the 
Subscribers, held at Edinburgh, on the 
12:h December, 1816. Charles Grant, 
Ksq. M. P. was tn the chair, and took an 
opportunity of remarking, that having re- 
centlywwitnessed, wile in the Highlands, 
the great utility of the Society’s Schools, 
and being convinced of the urgent neces- 
sity which existed for their institution, he 
should be happy to use all his influence in 
promoting their interests. 


The Report states, that the success of 
the Society’s undertaking has far surpassed 
every anticipation, and has been so marked 
as to produce a growing harmony of sen- 
timent on the subject The prejudice at 
first entertained by many persons against 
Gaelic schools, bas been triumphantly over- 
borne by the evidence of facts, and the con. 
viction increases daily, that the plan of the 
Scciety is the best that could be adopted 
for conveying to the poor Highlanders that 
knowledge which alone can make them wise 
unto salvation. A few extracts from the 
Report will abundantly coafirm this view 
of the case. 


1. Torraston, Island of Coll.—The cler- 
gyman’s report states, that on an examina- 
tion he found the number of scholars to be 
68; that the upper classes read with ease 
and promptitude; and that all of them, by 
their progress and attention, afforded con- 
vincing proofs of the fidelity and diligence 
of their teachers. «In fine,” he adds, ** the 
whole of this dav’s transactions exhibited a 
pleasant prospect, demanding our fervent 
and humble thanks to the God and Fathie: 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and eratitude te 
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different countries, the follow ing statement 
is subjoined :* 


In St. Thonias ? $2 2 
St. Croix 1752 3 me S 
St. Jan > § 
Greenland 17335 3 9 
North America 1754 -. : 
South America 17358 a Ly 
South Africa, renew -2 1736 9 o} 

edin 1792 — “5 7 
Jamaica 1754 ' 10 
Antigua 756 ’ 12 
Labrador 174 ) L383 
Barbadoes (765 l 4 
Astrachan, renewed 2 1763 1 9 

mn 1815 
St. Kitts iia 1 4 


In the three Danish West Iida Islands, 
of St. Thomas, St. Croix, and St. Jan, the 
= ising 5 congregations amount to about 

12,200 souls; in oe to 1100; in 
Antigua to 12,000; i in Isitts to 2,000. 
The congregations of Christian Indians im 
N. America suflered much both beture and 
curing the first American war. Great loss 
has been sustained by the burning of Farr- 
fieldin Upper Canada, the pi rincipal settie- 
ment among the Indians, which it will cost 
no small sum to repair. 


God has been pleased to bless the mis- 
sion at the Cape of Good Hope with much 
success. The forming of a third settle- 
ment is in contemplation, When means can 
be found to support it. About 1600 Hotten- 
tots constitute the two Sone geen at 
Gnadenthal and Gruenekloot ; inany more 


Ll} ee ° 
attend Punic worship - ate! in the interior 
tbere is agreat desire among the boatien 
to receive more teaciers. AS thic tools 


used as 4 chapel in Gruenekioof have for 
some time bee comimodate 
the congregation and other learers, and 
iamatinenene have kindly grant 

sion to build, the erection of 2 new chapel 
has been undertaken, thougi, at present 
the state of the finances scarcely 

the undertaking.; 
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the United Brethrei, [ March, 

‘the communication with the three set. 
tlements in Labrador, which can only be 
maintained by a vessel of their own annv. 

a'ly sent to the settlements, proves a great 
expense; but the Lord has hitherto ena. 
bled the Brethren’s Society for the furthe. 
rance of the Gospel, established in London, 

» persevere in their exertions, notwith. 

eh dig the smallness of their means, and 
the uncertainty of a return equal to the 
expense of the outfit. Nor would it be 
consistent with that gratitude which we 
tec! to God our Saviour, did we not here 
observe how graciously he has preserved 
the communication with the Brethren’s 
Missionaries tn that inhospitable region, so 
that since the commencement of the mis. 
sion, now fifty-three years ago, no interrup- 
tion has occurred in transmitting the an- 
nual supplies. During the last year, how. 
ever, 1816, the vesscl was for the first 
time prevented by the ice, and by the fury 
of repeated storms, from touching at Hofe- 
dale, ull at length, after suffering a most 
violent tempest, which she was not expect- 
ed to survive, the Captain was obliged to 
abandon all hopes of reaching that settle- 
ment, and to return to England, having four 
missionaries on board, who were passing 
from Nain to Hopedale. ‘This event has 
subjected the Society to great additional 

expense. ‘Phe anxiety which will undoubt. 
edly fill the minds of our Brethren in La. 
brador, respecting the fate of the vesse! 
and of tveir fellow-labourers, must be keei- 
ly felt. Yet, amidst all trouble, the Societs 
has much cause to thank the Lord that He 
heard the pravers of those on board, deli- 
vered them from the raging of the sea, anc 
brought them safe to shore. 


Mavihe above statement and call fo 
help find acceptance and favour with all 
who consider the greatness and importance 
of the work, and the comparative weakness 
of those immediately employed in it, and 
who, without their aid, are wholly unable 
at present to support it. Even now, many 
invitations to co mmen ce new missions must 
be declined, from a full conviction that it 
tar exceeds the power of the Commitice t¢ 
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Cape, from whieh he has derived pecu- 
liar pleasure; and may poss sit Os afte! 
his return from one of the principal setile 
ments of the Brethrenin Germany, lav som’ 
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At the period when the former appeal 
was submitted to the public, the debt in- 
curred by the missions, owing to the cir- 
cumstances already speciticd, was esti- 
mated, according to the accounts received, 
terminating December 1812, at 4000/. In 
the ye av 1813, there was a turther increase 
of debt, amounting to 17002. And in the 
years 1814, and 1815, which are the latest 
accouts at present arrived, there wasa still 
further addition, constituting a total debt of 
o00u/. notwithstanding the liberal dona- 
tions contributed im consequence of the 
first appeal. Vo liquidate so large a debt, 
they feel to be utterly impossible, depen. 
dent as they principally are, for the sup- 
pont of their missions, on the voluntary aid 
and liberality of theie congregations and 
fiends on the Continent, who are still suf- 
fering from the desolating effects of the 
late war. 


Under these circumstances, they sin- 
cerely trust they will appear justified in 
again respectfully appealing to that British 
benevolence of which thev have already 
experienced so generous a_ proof, and 
which is at all times so conspicuously mani- 
fested in every thing connected with the 
spread of the Redeemer’s kingdom, that 
Wiey may still be enabled to make the 
saving name of Jesus Known to the beathen 
world, The assistance thus afforded will 
surely not be unrewarded by Him to whom 
the mite of the poor but cheerful giver is 
as acceptable as the offerings of the more 
opulent, for “the Lord looketh on the 
heart.” 


C. 1. LATROBE. 


Donations will be thankfully received by 
the Secretary, the Rev. C. I. Latrobe, No. 
10, Nevil’s-court, Fetter-lane; the Trea- 
surer, Mr. J. L. Wolliny No. 5, St. An- 
drew’s-court, Holborn ;—and also by the 
Key. Basil Woodd; the Rev. Daniel Wil- 
son; the Rev. Legh Richmond; the Rev. 
T. 5. Grimshawe ; the Rev. LK. Martyn ; 
Messrs. Hoares, Bankers, Fleet-strect ; 
Mr. J. Hatchard, 190, Piccadilly ; Mr. L. 
B. Secley, 169, Fleet-street; Messrs. Wil- 
liams and Co. Stationers’-court; Messrs. 
Ridgway and Sons, 170, Piccadilly; M. 
1. Lamb, Bristol; Mr. James Montgome- 
3 Shefheld; Mr. Robert Plenderleath, 
Edinburgh ; Mr. George Gibson, Leith; 
Mr. Hugh Muir, Glasgow ;—and by all the 
Ministers of the Brethren’s congregations 
in London; Bath; Bristol; Bedford ; Leo- 
minster ; Maverford. west ; ‘Plymouth ; Ful- 
heck, near Leeds; Fairfield. near Man. 
chester ; Okbrook,. near Derby ; ; Tyther- 
ete, tPed Chippenham, Wilts Avr; and 

ib iW 
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Those who are inclined to become annual 
subscribers towards the support of the 
Brethren’s Missions, are respectfuily re- 
quested to affix the word “ Satis iber” to 
their names, and also to state their place of 
residence. 


The Reports containing accounts fron 
the different Missions, published from 
time to time, may be had upon ap- 
plication to the Secretary, the Trea- 
surer, or any of the Brethren’s Minis- 
ters. 


Lists of the donations will be pub- 
lished. 


SOCIETY FOR THE SUPPORT OF 
GAELIC SCHOOLS. 

In our Number for December last, p. 
83), we laid before our readers an Abstract 
of the Society’s Fifth Report. A Sixth, 
namely, that for 1816, has since appeared. 
It was read at a General Meeting of the 
Subscribers, held at Edinburgh, on the 
12:h December, 1816 Cilarles Grant, 
ksg. M. P. was in the chair, and took an 
opportunity of remarking, that having re- 
cently witnessed, while in the Highlands, 
the great utility of the Society’s Schools, 
and being convinced of the urgent neces- 
sity which existed for their institution, he 
should be happy to use all his influence in 
promoting their interests. 


The Report states, that the success of 
the Society’s undertaking has far surpassed 
every anticipation, and has been so marked 
as to produce a growing harmony of sen- 
timent on the subject The prejudice at 
first cntertained by many persons against 
Gaelic schools, bas been triumphantly over- 
borne by the evidence of facts, and the con- 
viction increases daily, that the plan of the 
Scciety is the best that could be adopted 
for conveying to the poor Highlanders that 
knowledge which alone can make them wise 
unto salvation. A few extracts from the 
Report will abundantly corfirm this view 
of the case. 


1. Torraston, Island of Coll.—The cler- 
gyman’s report states, that on an examina- 
tion he found the number of scholars to be 
68; that the upper classes read with ease 
and promptitude ; and that all of them, by 
their progress and attention, afforded con- 
vincing proofs of the fidelity and diligence 
of their teachers. «In fine,” he adds, **the 
whole of this day’s transactions exhibited a 
pleasant prospect, demanding our fervent 
and humble thanks to the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and gratitude to 
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vou, the instruments in his Divine hand, of 
doing such good to the poor and needy. 
With much pleasure I observed a girl, 
sevenicen years of age, reading the Epistle 
of Paul to the Galatians, who had not 
known a letter at the beginning of the ses- 
sion. Phe people in this district seem 
grateful for the liberal share of your 
bounty they have zwlready enjoyed, and 
eagerly solicit that your school may be 
continued among them ” 


~ 


®. Arinagower, Island of Coll._—The re- 


yort of this school states as follows :—* OF 


78 scholars attending your schcol here, 22 
are reading the Boble. his class read 
with ease and accuracy. Vhe other classes 
acquitted themselves much to the minister’s 
satisfaction, and the examination of the 
whole afforded me great pleasure. Of the 
above number, 16 are married persons, 
who, notwithstanding the disadvaniage 
they laboured under during the last session, 
are ina fair way of dome well should they 
persevere.” 


3. Bracadale, Isle of Skve —The Rev. 
folin Shawe writes of this school, * What 1 
am anxious that vou should know is, the 
good that has been done by the school, and 
the interest that it has excited. The chil- 
dren themselves seem to have a pleasure in 
attending it: they pressed me to hear from 
them more Psalms, and portions of Scrip- 
ture, than [had time for: every face seem- 
ed to be animated, and every heart to beat 
with desire to excel in the various exercises 
to which they were called by their teacher. 
In course of visiting, and being called upon 
by the people, I also found that much good 
was likely to accrue from the parents em. 
ploying the chiudren in reading the Serip- 
tures at home. And when in the school- 
house o: Saturday, one of the inhabitants 
informed me, that be had been deputed by 
the rest to beg me to tell the Society, on 
mv arrival in Edinburgh, how deeply they 
felt their obligations to them for the impor- 
tant benefit of teaching their children to 
read the Scriptures, and thus bringing the 


knowledge of salvation within the reach of 


their parents, who are unable to read for 
ao oe 
themsclves. 
4. Hustal, Iste of Skye —Speaking ofthe 
school at this place, the same clergyman 
savs; ‘How can LT tell you the delightful 
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service, 40 choldren of both schools 


Support of Gaelic Schools. — [ March, 


read the sacred Scriptures as perfectly as 
ever L heard them read, and in the most 
plain and impressive manner, none of whom 
could read them a short time before ! | can. 
not express the interest about Divine things 
which appeared to be excited, and the en. 
Joyment which it gave to the people to 
hear them, and to see so Many copies of the 
word of God where hardly one was to be 
seen before. | hope that you w iil tuke it as 
a sufficient proof of the teacher’s suecess 
and diligence, that about 20 who never knew 
a letter before 5:3 arrival amongst them, can 
now read the New Testament as well as J 
could wish to bear it read, His scisoo), ag 
you will see by his report to you, is very 
numerous, and thrives beyond all expecta. 
tion. ‘here is a visible change to the bet. 
ter upon young and old all around it. The 
Scriptures read by the teacher and scholare 
are, by the blessing of God, diffusing their 
benign and sanctifying influence ; and thus 
the biessing of those that were ready to 
pdrsh for lack of knowledge is coming 
upon the Society.” 


5. Greenyard, Kincardine, Ross-shire.— 
** 1 found there,” says the Rev. A. Macbean, 
‘6a crowded school, of all ares—79 in num. 
ber ‘The progress they have made, during 
the winter session, 1s very great, indeed 
surprising. ‘iheirteacher secms to have 
been at pure pains with them; as many 
who, four months before, could not read a 
word in Gaelic, now read _ the Old and 
New Testament with ease and propriety. 
Some who have fought the battles of their 
country, spilt reir blood and lost their limbs 
in its service, attended this school. Retired 
on a pension, they are now devoting their 
leisure hours to learn to read the Gospel of 
peace, aid have made very great proficien- 
cy. In short, the schools have been a bles- 
sing of inestimable magnitude to the pa 
rish: the seed bas been sown in part, the 
fruits begin to appear ; and, I trust, the 
harvest will be abundant, and greatly con 
duce to the glory of God !” 


6. Dingwall.—The Rev. Alexander Stew: 
art thus writes: “¢It is with much satisfac: 
tion that I find myself called upon, at the 
end of another session of our Gaelic school, 
to repeat the testimony which I formerly 
bore to its utility, and to the gratitude ot 
the inhabitants to the benevolent directors 
who appointed it so long to this sts 
tion, 


‘The returns of the. teacher will sic 
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ehe number and progress of the scholars. 
From 200 to 300 persons have beentaught 
to read the word of God in their native 
tongue; and not only to read but to reve- 
rence the Scriptures, and to refer to them 
in the common duties and ordinary occur- 
rences of the day.’ 


«request vou will be pieased to com- 
municate to the gentlemen of the Gaelic 
Scliool Society, our very grateful acknow. 
ledements for their continued kindness, 
an our earnest pravers for the fustien 

-ess of their pee and humane scheme. 
ong are now ona plan of getting a school 
erected on a permanent foundation, which 

loog with other objects, shall include all 
‘he advantages connected with the Gaelic 
<chool The convection of the utility of such 
an establishment, and the spirit which 
AyomM. pred its execution, certainly took their 
rise from the school stationed here by your 

benevolent society, and I am happy to have 
(9 communicate so encouraging a testimony 
i, the beneficial effects of their labour of 


Ir. Stewart communicates also some 
very imeresting facts to shew the general 
“mpr ovement produced in bis parish by 
means of the Society’s school. No less 
trikinge are the following :— 


«In two populous townships,” says the 
. Dr. Ross, at the distance of twe/ve 
miles from the parish church, and in some 
wasure detached from the whole world, 
where, one year ago, except in the house 
the principal tenant, a single Bible was 
iat to be found, now there is not a house 
nwhich a portion of the word of God is 
otread and his worship performed twice 
every day. ‘The thing is scarcely credible 
—but the hand of God is in your labours, 
and the annals of time will not record 
= immensity of good which you have 
done.” 


* After an examination at Glencaivie, an 
old man in particular,” says the Rev. Mr. 
M‘Bean, “thanked God, in most expres- 
sive terms, for what he had spared him to 
see. *1 remember,’ said he, * when there 
Were only tree Bibles in all Strathcarron, 
Glencalvie, and Strathcullanach—an extent 
of strath measuring fully twenty m les in 
length, iftaken in a straight line—and only 
three men in the vast population thev then 
contained, who could read the word of 
God! And now every child can read it— 
tvery house contains one or more Bibles, 
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and those who cannot read themselves have 
daily opportunity of hearing it from some 
inmate of the family.’” 


The Society’s Report closes with an ap- 
peal to the public on the subject of its 
funds. The expenditure of the year, ow- 
ing to the extensive and successful efforts 
of the Society, has amounted to nearly 
2200/. while the total receipts have not ex. 
ceeded 1250/. This large deficit forms a 
loud call on British Christians generally, 
and especially on the natives of the Islands 
and Highlands of Scotland in all parts of 
the worid, blessed as many of them are 
with affluence, to aSsist in rescuing their 
brethren from the depth of ignorance, and 
communicating to them the blessings of 
Christian light “Can any thing,” the 
Committee justly and feelingly observe, 
‘‘be more momentous than the salvation of 
our brethren? Even the soul of a stranger 
ought to be deemed by us of incalculable 
value; but those whom you are endeavour- 
ing to introduce to the knowledge of a Sa- 
viour—are they not our own blood; the 
members ot the same national family ? Can 
ve think with indifference of that almost 
tangible darkness in which so many of 
them are involved? Secluded from the 
more enlightened portion of the land by 
those stupendous ramparts which the 
beams of the summer sun can scarcely 
overshoot, our countrymen had wandered 
far from man, and still farther from their 
God. Unacquainted with the use of lan- 
guage, excepting as it might be necessary 
for conducting the limited intercourse 
connected with vegetative life, those stores 
of knowledge which expand the intellect, 
enhghten the soul, and elevate man in the 
scale of being, were shut up from them by 
impenetrable bars—like the heathen, many 
of them ignorant of the Word of life, were 
thus deprived of the enjoyment of the 
second best gift of God to man. Such 
was the desperate nature of the malady.— 
What was the nature of the remedy applied 
by you? You sent teachers amongst them 
with the Bible in their hands—the treastire 
and the key which disclosed it were pre 
sented together. You penetrated the deep. 
est recesses of their mountains; and in 
those dells where the sun of nature rarely 
gladdens with his smiles the deep-shaded 
hamlet, the Sun of Righteousness has shone 
forth in the splendour of his glory. You 
have now completely organized the estab- 
lishment: your depots furnish a constant 
supply of the Scriptures ; and the spreading 
influence of your teaching has already 
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demonstrated the great advantage of circu- 
lating schools. In the course of a few 
years, you will have perambulated the 
country; and, under the influence of that 
gracious Being, who has already so mani- 
fe:.tly blessed the progress of the work, this 
moral wilderness may assume the appear- 
ance of the fruitful field—this desert may 
vet blossom as the rese. Such being the 
object, and such the means, your Commit- 
tee cannot distrust the public feeling so 
much as to suppose, that, even at the ex- 
pense of some temporary privations, this 
great work will be neglected or aban- 
doned. 


‘*¢ Should, however, contrary to the expec- 
tation of your Committee, the public bounty 
in the ensuing year prove inadequate to the 
present establishment, you will have no 
alternative. Your duty, though the most 
painful one you have ever had to perform, 
wilt be to yieid obedience to the public de- 
cision. You must, in that case, submit to 
the relinquishment of a considerable num- 
ber of your schools, and steeling your 
hearts as men and as Christians, you must 
withdraw your palsiee hand from. their 
supplicating grasp, and resign to that peri- 
lous state of ignorance and apathy trom 
which you fondly hoped to rescue them, 
many of our brethren who are looking up 
to you for the Scriptures of truth, and who 
are, perhaps, even now praying for a bles- 
sing from God on the head of those whom 
they believe to be sending this precious 
treasure amongst them. But it is impos- 
sible that such a picture can be realised,— 
that such a painful task should be imposed 
upon you.—Britain has been honoured by 
ihe Aimighty as his instrument in doing 
good to mankind at large ;—DPritain wiil 
not, Cannot, thus leave her own children to 
perish ;—give publicity to your plan,—to 
your success,—to your wants,—-and your 
Committee rest assured that those wants 
will be supplied.” 


Surely no British, and especially no 
Scottish, above al] no Highland, heart can 
resist this appeal. We shall only add to it 
the notice, that subscriptions are received, 
in London, by William Allen, Esq Plough- 
court, Lombard-street; Messrs. William 
and Thomas Christy, No. 36, Gracechurch- 
street; Richard Phillips, Esq. East-street, 
Red Lion-square; Jos. Reyner, Esq. No. 
50, Mark-lane; R. Steven, Esq. Thames- 
street; Mr. Jos. Tarn, East-street; Rey. 
Atexander Waugh,D.D. Salisbury-place ;—~ 
in Liverpool, by Samuel Hope, Esq.; andin 
York, by Mr, Thomas Wemyss, Academy. 
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CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


The Corresponding Committee of this 
Society, at Calcutta, has taken into its ser. 
vice two native Christians, who are em. 
ployed at Meerut to read the Scriptures and 
superintend the schools. One of these 
Permunund, was first converted to the 
Christian faith by Mr. Chamberlair, the 
Baptist Missionary. He had not, however, 
been baptized by Mr. C, as he wished to 
have his infant son baptized withhim. He 
had, therefore, declined baptism at the 
hands of Mr C., but sought it from our 
Church. At Meerut he was employed by 
the same lady (the wife of an offe --) who 
has presented te the public the affecting 
story of * Henry and bis Bearer,” and who 
is now in Evetand, in reading the prayers 
of the Church of England, and the Scrip. 
tures, in Hindoostanee, to a smali congre. 
gation chiefly composed of natives, who 
used to assemble in arcom in her garden, 
He not only read but explained the Scrip. 
tures to those who attended ; and his ex. 
positions are said to have been very satisfac. 
tory. 


“Ta February, 1815,” this lady writes, 
‘Mr. Thomason arrived at Meerut; and, 
at my entreaty, appointed Permunund as a 
schoolmaster in the city of Meerut, under 
the Church Missionary Society, with a 
salary which included the services of lim. 
self and his brother. A room over the 
gateway of that ancient city was procured 
for his school, by favour of the judge ; and 
many of the old scholars and pupils of Mr. 
Bowley flocked to him. 


*¢ After his appointment in the school, 
Permunund continued to come to us for 
instruction, his brother assisting him in the 
school He performed Divine Service in 
our chapel as usual ; and brought his boys 
to the service, and also to be examined in 
their progress, 


“Our chapel now began to be filled 
by our own Mussulman and Hindoo ser: 
vants, and ovr school-boys, with those 
of Permurund, from the city. Every 
one behaved with the greatest decency, 
and seemed to take delight in hearing 
him. 


“It now became common to see the 
servants, in different parts of the house 
and garder, spending their time in learn 
ing to read the Scriptures; and one mam 
in particular. always carried a copy © 
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the Gospel of St. Matthew in his girdle, 
and, during the intervals of his work, sat 
down and read his two chapters, He knew 
no more, when we left Meerut. 


« Permunund appeared to me to be a man 
of a quick and lively imagination; and had 
a manner of expounding Scripture particu- 
larly adapted to the natives, and sometimes 
highly beautiful. It appeared to me that 
he was better fitted for preaching and ex- 
pounding to grown persons, than for teach- 
ing children ; although the children in his 
school made a very fair progress, whilst 
we remained at Meerut.” 


This lady left Meerut in June, 1815. A 
ietter, however, has been received from 
the Chaplain on that station, an active friend 
of the Society, dated a year later; namely, 
in June, 1816; which states, * We have 
here a little Indian church, which, as yet, 
Ican only superintend occasionally. Per- 
munund, a converted Hindoo—a sincere, 
devout, and simple Christian—is the schaol- 
master, and teaches about thirty natives to 
read the Scriptures, expounding them in a 
very modest way, and with much genuine 
feeling. He has also a school of young 
children who attend him. He receives a 
monthly stipend from the Church Missiona- 
ry Society. The poor fellow seems to be 
lifted to a new state of existence by our 
arrival. He bas been languishing, without 
countenance, under a temporary cloud ; 
which we have fully swept away, by an open 
investigation of the circumstances of his 
case.” 


(LONDON) MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Six Missionaries from this Society reach. 
ed Madras on the 26th of August. Two of 
them proceeded thence to Calcutta, and 
one to Bellary, to assist Mr. Hands. One 
was destined to remain with Mr, Loveless, 
at Madras, where a missionary chapel has 
been erected, with a missionary free-school 
attached to it,in which between one and 
two hundred boys are daily taught to read 
the oracles of God. At Bellary, Mr. 
Hands has four native schools under his 
care, which are said to prosper, and he 
intends to increase their number. He was 
about to begin to preach in the Canara 
language. In the mean time he preaches 
in English, and is attended by many Euro- 
peans and by some natives. Considerable 
good appears to be effected among the 
European soldiery Mr Hands has com- 
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pleted the translation of a third Catechism, 
and a large collection of Scripture Extracts 


At Amboyna, Mr Kan preachesin Malay 
to considerable congregations. Many of 
the maste's of slaves have requested him 
to undertake the instruction of their slaves, 
tinding that the instrueted slaves are more 
faithful and diligent than the others. He 
had spent about a month in preaching the 
Gospel in the island of Banda; a great part 
of the population of which, as well as of 
Amboyna, is nominally Christian ; but has 
for a long time been neglected. Their 
anxiety, however, to possess the Scriptures 
is very great. ‘* There are thousands,” he 
says, ‘* who would part with all they possess 
to obtain a copy of the Bible in their own 
tongue ;* and if they hear I am to preach 
in Malay, which is at present more my bu- 
siness than preaching in Dutch, many col- 
lect together two hours before the service 
beyins.” 


A deputation from the (London) Mis- 
sionary Society, consisting of the Rev. ID 
Bogue and the Rev. W. Bennett, has visit. 
ed Holland, in order to confer with the 
Netherlands Society for Missions, on the 
best means of advancing the interests of the 
kintdom of Christ in the world. That So. 
ciety is approved by the National Synod, 
and has the countenance also of the govern- 
ment. It has instituted a seminary for the 
education of Missionaries, at which six 
students are already placed. The atten- 
tion of the Society had been drawn to the 
coast of Guinea, the West Indies, and Su. 
rinam. The deputies urged also upon 
their consideration the strong claims of the 
East, especially of Java, Amboyna, and 
their dependencies, and a determination 
was expressed to send Missionaries thither 
A Mission to Irkutsk, in Russia, was also 
contemplated. 


CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA. 


We have much pleasure in transcribing 
from the Missionary Register for January, 
the following extract from a work recently 
published, entitled * Sketches of India,” 
which is attributed to a writer of great au- 
thority. It gives an account of what he 
himself witnessed of the proceedings of 





* The British and Foreign Bible Society 
are now printing, in this country, a large 
impression of the Malay Scriptures. 
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Mr. Chamberlain, one of the Bapt st Mis- 
sionaries, during a great fair at Hurdwar 
in the neighbourhood of Sirdhana. The 
writer observes, * During the greater part 
of this fair, which fasted nearly three 
weeks, a Baptist Misstonary (Mr Cham. 
berlain) in the service of her highness tne 
Begum Sumrso, attended; and, from an 
Hindoustanee Translation of the Scriptures, 
read daily a considerable portion. His 
knowledge of the language was that of an 
accomplished native; bis delivery tmpres- 
sive; and his whole manner partook mach 
of mildness and benignity. Lo fine, he was 
such as ali, who undertake the arduous 
and painful duties of a Missionary, should 
be. No phrase, no language, which could 
i any way injure the sacred service he 
was employed in, escaped his lips. Having 
finished his allotted portion, on every part 
of which he commented and explained, he 
recited a short praver, and concluded the 
evening by bestowing his blessing on all 
asseinbled. 


«s At first, as may be expected, his audi- 
tors were few; a pretty convincing proof, 
when 60,000 were collected, that it was 
not through mere curiosity that they sub. 
sequently increased. For thé first four or 
five days, he was not surrounded by more 
than as many Hindoos: in ten days (for I 
regularly attended) his congregation had 
increased to as many thousands. From 
this time, until the conclusion of the fair, 
they varied ; but never, on a rude guess, 
Y should fancy, fell below eight thousand. 
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They sat around, and listened with an at. 
tention which would have reflected credit 
on a Christian audience. On the Missiona. 
ry refiring, they every evering cheered him 
home, wih § May the Padre (or Priest) live 
for ever !” 


“Such was the reception of a Missionary 
at Hurdwar, the Loretto of the Hindoos 
at atime when five lacks of peopie were 
computed to have been assembled, ang 
whither Brahmins, from far and near 
had considered it their duty to repair. 
What was not the feast singular, many of 
these Brahmins formed part of his congre- 
gation. ‘They paid the greatest deteretce 
to ali that feli from him; and when jn 
doubt, requested an explanation. Their 
attendance was regular; and many whose 
countenances were marked, were even the 
first in assembling. 


‘< Thus, instead of exciting a tumult, as 
was at first apprehended, by attempting 
conversion at one of the chief sources of 
idolatry, Mr. Chamberlain, by his prudence 
and moderation, commanded attention; 
and, I lave little doubt, ere the conclusion 
of the fair, effected his purpose, by con- 
verting to Christianity men of some charac. 
ter and reputation.” 


We have received the SOth Number of 
the Periodical Accounts of the Baptist 
Missions, to which we shall take an early 
opportunity of attending. 


VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


Tue only foreign occurrences which claim 
co be distinctly noticed in our view of pub- 
fic affairs for the present month, are—the 
election of Mr Monroe, fermeriy the Ame- 
rican Envov at this court, tothe Presiden. 
cy of the United States, by a large majority 
of votes; and the restoration of (ince 
Valleyrand to the favour of Louis XViU. 
He has resumed his office of grand cham- 
berlain at the Thuilleries, where his atten- 
dance had for some time been dispensed 
with. 


Among the foreign occurrences of the 
month, may also perhaps be clussed the 
intelligence which has been re¢eived from 


China, but which has not yet been present- 
ed to the public in an authentic shape, and 
may therefore be lable to some doubt. It 
states, that the mission of Lord Amherst 
had failed in accomplishing its object, and 
that he was on his return to Canton, with- 
out having succeeded in obtaining an inter. 
view with the Emperor, who would not 
admit him into his presence unless he con- 
sented to the customary prostrations. At 
the same time, some differences are said to 
have arisen between Captain Maxwell, of 
his Majesty’s ship Alceste, and the Chi- 
nese authorities at Canton, which had pro- 
duced acts of violence on both sides, Ap- 
prebensions appear to be entertained that 
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an interruption of our intercourse with 
China may be the effect of this transaction. 
We trust thatthe next arrival from that 
guarter will dissipate these fears. 


Another point to which it may be proper 
stared to advert, is the discussion which 
jas arisen respecting: the treatment of Bo- 
paparte at St. Helena. A person bejonging 
*y his suite, of the wame of Santini, has ar- 
rived in E ngland, and bas published a Me- 
morial Which bad been adcdressed by Geue- 
raul Montholon to Sir Hudson Lowe, the 
eavernor, accompanied by some farther 
statements Gf his own. Tne obvious pur- 
yose Of this publication is to excite an inte. 
estan this country in favour of Bonaparte ; 
and it is sufficiently evident, that in the 
pursuit of this object effect alone is studied, 
and not truth, Toe situation of Bonaparte 
is necessatily a situation of restraint. He 
isa prisoner, and a prisoner under very 
peculiar circumstances In such circum- 
stances it requires but the exercise of a 
very moderate portion of ingenuity to imvest 
his fate with interest, and to call forth 
feelings of comimiseration in lits favour, 
Ry keeping out of view the enormities 


which may have condemned an individun! 


to the gloom of a dungeon; by siigttly ex- 
aggerating or dexterously colo uring ad. 
mitted facts; and by exhibiting ; as real 


some of those touching’ operations of the 
mind which may exist vuly in the imagina- 
tion of the writer; a sy mpathy might be €X- 


cited for the sulk rings of the very worst 
“. minaleven for the murderer of the 
family of Marr, or of Wuliamson, In the 


case of Bunaparte, the publication of Santi- 
ni has led toa discussion in the house of lords, 
and to explanations on the part of lord 
Bathurst, the secretary of state, which ap- 
pear tous to have effeciually removed the 
impressions produced by that work Most 
if not all the evils of which Bonaparte 
complains, ere either inseparable, in the 
nature of things, from a situation of re- 
straint and confinement, or are the direct 
cunsequences °f his own pride and obstina- 
cy. He sullenly refuses, for example, to 
extend his ride beyond a certam limited 
distance (about a mile and a half,) because, 
ithe passes that limit, he must be accom- 
panied by a military oflicer of the 
captain ; and then he complains bitterly that 
his health suffers from his not being allow- 
ed a wider range, The enly complaint 
that appears to us not to have been satistac- 
tonly explained, is the scanty measure in 


Which French wine, which forms, as is well 
Known, 
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right to allow them an abundant supply of 
that article, instead of limiting them to 
six bottles a day. 


The metropolis has continued in a state 
of tranquillity during the past month, if we 
except some clamorous expressions of 
popular feeling excited by the execution of 
John Cashman, one of the persons actively 
engaged, on the 2d of December last, in 
plundering the shop of Mr. Beckwith, the 
gunsmith, of arms. The last moments of 
this wahappy man were marked with an 
imposing fearlessness, accompanied by a 
hardened levity of behaviour, which was 
quite appalling, considering the circum- 
stances in which he was placed. He re- 
assistance, 
jomed in the shouts and exclamations of 
the populace, and went out of the world in 
the act of cheering them to perseverance in 
the cause, meaning of course the cause to 
which he fella victim. We do not intend 
to discuss the expediency of capital punish. 
ments in general; but certainly it forms a 
considerable objection to the public exhibi- 
tion of them, in cases hke the present, that 
tuevy may be emploved to counteract the 
very ends of punishment. 


i Somersetshire, some disturbances oc. 
curved among the coal-miners about the 
beginning of the month, but they were re- 
pressed by the firm and at the same time 
conciliating conduct of the magistrates, 
without leading to any fatal results. At 
Manchester, the disposition to insubordina- 
tion assumed a more serious, because a 
more deliberate and systematic, appearance. 
Preparations having been previously made, 
a large assemblage took place, by public 
notice, of hide ‘rs and manufacturers, 
provided with blankets and other necessa- 
ries; who met for the purpose of proceed- 
ing ina body to London, with a petition to 
the prince regent for the redress of their 
gricvances. It was expected that the de- 
pulation would have consisted, in the first 
instance, of at least 10,000 individuals, to 
whose number considerable additions were 
looked for in the course of their march. 
Sa large Ludy of the petitioners bad actually 

cumimenced their journey, when the civil 
re thought it necessary to interfere, 
and to prevent their further progress, 
About 250 of these misguided individuals 
said to have been arrested and sent to 
prison. What the issue would have been, 
Lisl they been allowed ys proceed on their 
4 “ge = infatuated expedition it is impossi 
ble say; but the probability is, that it 
wou! l lave been highly disastrous to the 
narties t! nothing of the 
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danger threatened to the public peace. 
Their means of subsistence must have fail- 
ed before they could accomplish their 
journey; and marching in such imposing 
numbers, they probably would not have 
been very scrupulous «as to the mode of 
supplying their wants: andon the most fa- 
vourable supposition, no benefit whatever 
could have resulted from it, to compensate 
for the expense to themselves, and the 
alarm to the public, of such a novel and 
hazardous enterprise A tew sadividuals 
have also been arrested at Glasgow, sus- 
pected of treasonable practices. 


In parliament, the measures of security 
proposed, by lord Castlereagh, to be taken 
against our domestic dangers, have all been 
adopted by large majorities. These are, 
first, the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act until the 20th of July next; anacr for 
the prevention of seditious meetings, simt- 
Jar to that which passed in 1795; and an 
act for punishing the seduction of sailors or 
soldiers from their allegiance to his majesty. 
It is not our purpose to discuss the policy 
of these different enactments. We are 
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persuaded that vigorous measures of pre. 
caution had become indispensabie ; and We 
entertain no great apprehensions, that open 
us all the acts of government are to parlia. 
meniary animadversion, and deserving as is 
the existing government of credit for its 
moderation, any evil can flow from the io. 
crease of power entrusted to it, which ought 
to be regarded as countervailing, in any 
sensible degree, the advantage likely to be 
produced, under existing circumstances, b 
such an increase, in completely securing 
our internal tranquillity. 


An effort has been again made to jp. 
duce government to abandon the lottery ag 
a measure of finance, but without success. 
We were happy, however. to perceive, jn 
the speech of lord Castlereagh, a recogni. 
tion of the immoral and consequently inju. 
rious tendency of this method of raising 
money; and an admission, that if a con. 
venient substitute could be found for it, it 
ought to be given up. We may therefore 
regard the extinction of this public nui 
sance as not very distant. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. Paul Belcher, M.A. Mathfield V. 
co. Stafford. 

Rev. John Hull, M.A. Shillington V. co. 
Bedford. 

Rev. Mr. Strong, M A. one of the Select 
Preachers before the University of Oxford, 
sice Dr. Stone. 

Rev. William Michell, Llantrissent V. 
co. Glamorgan, 

Rev. Matthew Hill, Morton Jeffries V. 
co. Hereford. 

Rev. Yhomas Hill, 
Hereford Cathedral. 

Rev. R. Lewis, Musbury R. Devon, 


a Vicar-Choral of 


UP 


tev John D. Perkins, East Teignmouth 
Perpetual Curacy, Devon. 

Rev. John R. Fietcher, Gruetheke, 
otherwise Quethtoke V. Cornwall. 

Rev. Henry Robinson, B.A. Otley V. and 
Farnley Perpetual Curacy, co. York. 

Rev. Samuel Whitlock Gandy, MA. 
Kingston upon Thames V. Surrey, «ice 
Savage, deceased. 

Rev! Philip Durham, M.A. a Minor 
Canon of Ely Cathedral, vice Stephens, de- 
ceased. 

Rev. W Molesworth, Beauworthy R 
Devon, and St. Breake R. Cornwall. 


ANSWERS TO CO 


(RESPONDENTS. 


LB; giaovuta 3 we; SM. Benevorus: M.; C. Parmer; I. L.; have been received. 


Che details furnished by C. S. could not be inserted in this month’s Number; but it is 
intended that they shall appear in the next. 
Cepuas; Pautinus; C.C.; M E.G.; Canrrpior; and Sexvecror, will obtain a 


piace. 


The compositions transmitted by J. D. c-rtainly indicate both feeling and piety. Onc 


or two of them will probably appear. 


We agree with B. that the British Review deserves every encouragement. 
1s to be conducted on Christian principles 


It seems to 





